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Locomobile 


Every user of Locomobile will 
testify to the fact that it is 
Easily the Best Built Car 
in America. 
PRICES $2100 UP. 
THE LOCOMOBILE C0O., Bridgeport, Conn. 
BRANCHES: New York, Broadway and 76th 
St.; PHiILapEeL_pnia, 249 North Broad St.; 
Cuicaco, 1354 Michigan Ave.; Boston, 15 
Berkeley St. 


Member Association of Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers. 


Mortimer 
By | 


MARY JOHNSTON 


Author of ““To Have and To Hold” 


HE love of Sir Mortimer for the fair Damaris Sedley, a_ 
lady-in-waiting, holds unswerving course through a 
narrative alive with stirring incidents of the days of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, when all England loved, sang, adventured, 
and fought, in the flush of youthful power. Herein is a 
love story of uncommon charm cast among stirring scenes 
—love in the lap of adventure, set forth with rare imagina- 
tive power. 

Readers of ‘‘ To Have and To Hold” will welcome in 
this tale of love and gallantry the distinct advance Miss 
Johnston has made upon her former success. The romance 
is instinct with new life and color, like the golden days 
with which it deals. 3 

‘* The witchery of romance pervades its scenes, and once in the 
grasp of the story the reader will be swept along the current to the 
end.”’—Chicago Chronicle. 

** Her thousands of admiring readers will thank her for the book— 
a strong, vigorous, original story, with honor as the theme.’’— 
Syracuse Herald. 

** May be classed among the gems of modern novels.’’—Birming- 
bam News. 

** She has reproduced in a wonderful manner the time of Elizabeth, 
with all its greatness and its littleness.””-—N. Y. World. 
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THE GIVERS 


MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


HESE are Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s latest 
stories. All are filled with the humor. and 

pathos of New England life—the type of story 
which is indisputably the author's own, and in 
which she scored her remarkable early success. 

Of the stories in this volume, the title story— 
“The Givers’’—has created more widespread. 
interest and called forth more letters from the 
author's readers than anything else Mrs. Freeman 
has done. It is a laughable tale of the revolt of 
a sturdy, strong-mindéd woman against the 
inappropriateness of the Christmas gifts with 
which she is deluged by her well-to-do, unthink- 
ing friends. How she leads each in turn to re- 
place her gift with some homely, serviceable 
article .is a triumph of rough-handed New 
England diplomacy and a highly amusing tale. 

Sophia Lane is but one of the many charac- 
ters in this book who are good to know and not 
soon forgotten. 


Illustrated, Cloth, $1.25 
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THE FUNNIEST OF BIOGRAPHIES 


aBaby 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 


before has the dignified title. of 
SY ‘* Memoirs ” graced so funny a book as this 
y 3 latest tale of Josephine Daskam’s—a writer 
widely known for her clever child studies. The 
sorry side of life—the tribulations of the little 
| iN tots—have no place in this irresistibly amusing 
aT J record of the home-life of a typical American 
| couple. The baby refuses to develop psychologi- 
cally or scientifically according to the theories 
‘lf set down in his Aunt Emma’s books, but he 
r grows to robust boyhood after a fashion of his 
own. All. the various incidents of a lively 
youngster’s boyhood here find laughable por- 
trayal, The’unceasing arguments between the 
common-sense young father and the theoretical 
**Aunt Emma’”’ not.only afford-such amusement 
as Josephine Daskam alone can give us, but go 
to make a clever. satire on ‘‘ modern ”’ methods 
of rearing children.. 


F. Y. Cory, whose pictures of baby-life have never been 
equalled for cleverness and humor, has illustrated the book 
copiously with pen-and-ink drawings. The pictures are 
every bit as funny as the narrative, and the book will 
provoke the laughter of any one who turns the pages. 
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COMMENT 


PLatrorM: No Humesue! 


Although we have searched Judge Parker’s letter of accept- 
ance for a positive statement that he does accept the Demo- 


cratic nomination for President in vain, we assume from what. 
In fact, he 


he says that he is willing to serve if elected. 
plainly intimates in the last paragraph that, in that event, he 
would greatly appreciate the help of the Almighty in an aat- 
tempt to do his best. This expression is appropriately. desig- 
nated by undiluted Democratic organs’as a solemn consecra- 
tion and there is, of course, no question of the Judge’s earnest- 
ness and sincerity. In view of the fact, however, that: the 
phrase has been overworked by Opexti, Hitt, Cockran and 
even, if our memory serves us, by Appicks himself, it has a 
tiresome ring, despite the belief that, in this instance, like 
~WacNner’s music, it is really better than it sounds. Mr. Roosr- 
VELT anticipates, although he seems to feel less strongly the 
need for, like assistance, so doubtless all will be well, whatever 
happens. 


In point of diction, the Judge’s letter is not comparable to 
the Colonel’s. But this is not surprising. Mr. Roosrve.t is 
an old hand at writing for the public and possesses a really 
extraordinary capacity for concise, stinging, epigrammatic ex- 
pression. The Judge, if we may say so without apprehension 
of being trapped and kidnapped by some faithful FuNsron, is 
more thoughtful and less certain that everything he says is so, 
whether it is or not. And yet there is much more ginger in 
this document than in the wet blanket that preceded it, and 
the fighting journalists are correspondingly pleased. On the 
whole, we cannot see how the Judge could have done much 
better. He comes out good and strong for the traditional 
fundamentals of his party, gets in several judicially worded 
digs at his aggressive antagonist and winds up with a summary 
of points at issue that makes supporters of the Marse Henry 
type dizzy with enthusiasm. This is it: 

Shall economy of administration be demanded or shall extrav- 
agance be encouraged ? i | 

Shall the wrong-doer be brought to bay by the people, or must 
justice wait upon political oligarchy? , 

Shall our government stand for equal opportunity or for spe- 
cial privilege? 

Shall it remain a government of law or become one of individual 
caprice? 

Shall we cling to the rule of the people, or shall we embrace 
beneficent despotism ? 


The Sun pauses long enough in its consideration of the grocery 
business as applied to affairs of the State—not of the nation— 
io pronounce these questions pointless. So indeed they might 
seem if considered academically, but taken in connection with 
and as logical deductions from the arguments previously ad- 
vaneed, they present very fairly and with unexpected con- 
cretion, the Judge’s idea of the issues involved. . Having 
demonstrated extravagance on the part of the present adminis- 
tration, he preposes to substitnte “economy of admin‘stra- 
tion.” The typical “ wrong-doer ” is undoubtedly the thief— 
standing for many thieves—concerned in the _ post-office 
scandals. “ Equal opportunity ” as opposed to “special privi- 
lege” involves favoritism through the tariff. A “government 
of law ” contrasted with “ individual caprice ” suggests pickled 
sheepskins. The “rule of the people” as against “ beneficent 
[he probably meant to say “ benevolent ”] despotism ” calls to 
mind interposition in strikes, executive management of so- 
called colonies, pension legislation by edict instead of by the 
vote of chosen representatives, and so on. It might be better— 
more specific and at the same time more comprehensive—and 
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it might be worse—less sharply defined and less concise. But 
it is not bad. In any ease, it is an accurate reflection of the 
Judge’s thought and expression. ‘That, after all, is what was 
wanted and neither extravagant praise nor unwarranted criti- 
cism can affect the publie’s judgment of its quality. 


The section of Judge Parker’s letter which has attracted 
most attention is that relating to President Roosrveit’s 
famous pension order, to the effect that the age of sixty-two 
be regarded as presumptive evidence of disability. His ac- 
ceptance of this one of Mr. Roosevett’s many pointed “ chal- 
lenges.” coupled with his declaration in favor of the passage 


by Congress of an age-limit pension law, has been so variously 


construed that it is well to examine his exact. words. Here 
they are: 
On the assumption that the order as stated by the administra- 


tion is revocable at the pleasure of the Executive, it having been. 


an attempted though perhaps unwitting encroachment upon. the 
legislative power, and therefore unwarranted by the Constitution, 
I accept the challenge and declare that if elected I will revoke 
that order. But I go further and say that that being done, I 
will contribute my effort toward the enactment of a law to be 
passed by both Houses of Congress and approved by the Execu- 
tive that will give an age pension without reference to disability 
to the surviving heroes of the civil war; and under the provisions 
of which a pension may be accepted with dignity because of the 
consciousness that it comes as a just due from the people through 
their chosen representatives, and not as largess distributed by the 
Chief Executive. | 

The Judge had previously expressed a “suspicion” that 
President Roosrvettr issued this edict for the purpose of win- 
ning votes. Republican defenders of the act of their candi- 
date naturally, and perhaps necessarily, repudiate this sus- 
picion with seorn. If one were to believe all they find to say 
in condonation of the offence—for that is what it was—such 
a motive in no way actuated Mr. Rooskveit; in fact, it never 
really occurred to him that an election was approaching. 
This nonsense may be brushed aside without argument. Mr. 
RoosEvELtT, we have no doubt, considered that this order gave 
to the old scldiers only what they were fairly entitled to, 
but Lke-also was quite well aware that his party might need 
all the votes it eould get this autumn. That. certainty had 
Jain ‘mpressively upon his mind for some time and undoubted- 
ly influenced his action, conscious!y or unconsciously, to a 


greater or less degree. 


With the exeuses hurriedly put forward by the President’s 
apologists to meet the unexpected attack our readers are, 
of course, familiar. Secretary Tart’s brother, the chief de- 
fender; states them as clearly as one ean while dodging 
around an untenable position, substantially as follows: 1. He 
had a technical right to do it. 2. CLevELAND and McKINnLey 
aiforded preeedents. for doing it. 3. Congress confirmed the 
action by appropriating money for its execution. 4. PARKER 
is another. ‘That the President did have the: technical legal 
right we dare say the Supreme Court would admit, although 
of course it never has. Could he have made the age forty-two 


and thus taken in everybody who rendered_a day’s service 


in the war with equal certitude of approval? And if he had, 
would he: not virtually have enacted the service-pension law 


which Congress has persistently refused to place upon the 


statute-hocks? That CrreveLaAnp authorized the recognition 
of seventy-five as the age of presumed total disability and 


-~McKInuey sixty-five as the age of presumed half disability 


is indisputable. But, disregarding the far ery from seventy- 
five to sixty-two, the difference in expenditure between two 
or three hundred thousand dollars and goodness knows how 
many millions, neither nor McKIniey was called 
upon to meet the situation that confronted Mr. Roosrve.t, 


Ve 
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and no sane person can believe that either ever would have 
met it with the audacious disregard of, at least, the intent of 
the Constitution, displayed by President RoosrveLtt. They 
did no more nor Jess than authorize reasonable assumptions 
on the part of the Pension Commissioner; there was no ques- 
tion of prerogatives at issue, no necessity or thought of re- 
versing the will of the people as voiced by their representatives 
in Congress. 

President RoosevEtt, on the other hand, definitely request- 
ed Congress to enact legislation to the effect subsequently 
wrought by his order, and Congress as definitely refused 
to do so. Thereupon the President, availing himself of an 
indirect method of doubtful legality and flimsy precedence, 
did it himself. The fact that the House subsequently ap- 
propriated a sum of money, grossly inadequate, of course, for 
effectuating the order, is of no consequence whatever. A 
Republican majority could not fail to do so without dis- 
crediting the official head of their party beyond recall. They 
were in a corner and had to act accordingly, as the President 
very well knew. Now, then, disregarding the question of 
constitutionality or unconstitutionality—any number of peo- 
ple, from Secretary Tart’s brother to J. Stoat Fassett, can 
answer that offhand—did President RoosevELT have a moral 
right to thus inflict this additional burden upon the people 
without their consent? We fail to see how any candid mind 
ean regard his action as other than a flagrant perversion of 
Executive authority. 


We come now to consideration of Judge Parker’s attitude. 
Two able, antagonistic minds—the Sun, which supports RooseE- 
VELT, and the Springfield Republican, which supports PARKER 
—reach the same conclusion, viz., that in declaring for the 
enactment of a straight-out age-pension law, Judge PARKER 
not only vitiates his previous utterance, but goes even further 
than his antagonist in bidding for votes. We can endorse this 
view only in part. The Judge makes two promises: first, that 
he will revoke the order, thereby putting the whole matter 
back to the House of Representatives, where it belongs, and, 
second, that in so doing he will recommend the enactment of 


~ such a law as would afford adequate relief to veterans not now 


sufficiently provided for. The precise terms of an act so de- 
signed he does not define. The age limit might, in his judg- 
ment, be fixed at sixty-two or sixty-five or seventy,-but at what- 
ever figure, it would be fixed, in conformity with the constitu- 
tional provisions, by Congress, and not by the Executive. It 
would be wholly consistent with his general position, in case 
the situation should arise, to make no suggestion respecting 
the precise age to be recognized, but to leave that determina- 
tion to Congress, reserving his own opinion for expression in 
the regularly prescribed way in approving or vetoing the bill. 
Thus far Judge Parkerr’s declaration merits no just criticism. 
That his pronouncement in favor of a service pension at all 
is at least a sop to our pampered veterans, even though a less 
flagrant bid for their votes than the unwarranted act of his 
rival, seems too evident to admit of doubt. 


The truth, as we perceive it, is that both candidates have 
thrown up their hands before the well-worn fetish of the “old 
soldiers’ vote.” That being our belief, we are more than 
pleased to record the impression that, from a political view- 
point, both blundered. Mr. Roostve.t sacrificed no small por- 
tion of the respect which he had won by straightforwardness, 
and enhanced the apprehension of danger in his apparent dis- 
regard of restraint of any kind. Judge Parker deprived him- 
self of the advantage which he might have reaped from an un- 
qualified utterance. And neither gains a vote. Any veteran 
who has so long survived the temptation of largess as to still 


remain a Democrat would vote the Democratic ticket though - 


the heavens fell in jagged chunks all about him. There may 
be a few such left, but not enough to justify a sacrifice by 
Mr. Roostverr to win or by Judge Parker to keep. 


On the other hand, there is a much larger proportion of the 


people of this country opposed to and disgusted with the mul- 
tiplying of pensions for political effect than most statesmen 
suppose. Just twenty-five vears ago, JAMES A. GARFIELD 
declared in the House of Representatives that high-water 
mark in expenditures for pensions had been reached, and that 
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thereafter there weuld be a steady diminution in the amount 
required. The total sum expended in that year—1879—was 
$33,780,526. The disbursement last year was $138,890,088, 
more than four times the “ high-water mark.” When we look 
at these astounding figures, accompanied by a growing deficit 
in the Treasury, and yet see a President arbitrarily giving 
the output another boost of unknown proportions, we begin 
to realize what is going on, and what sort of political issue. 
could be made if the line could be plainly drawn. It cannot 
be so drawn this year, of course. The Judge and the Colonel 
are on the same side of the fence, shivering at the sight of | 
the same oid scarecrow. But, brethren, the day will come! 


What on earth has become of Secretary Psuaw ? 


The Colonel was hardly happy in his selection of a first 
pupil in his new school of jurisprudence. He might be able 
to pass a few useful hints to the Judge respecting special 
edicts applying to other nations, but when it comes to plain, 
old-fashioned common law for every-day use by the entire 
community, he should tread softly. The Judge has been work- 
ing at that a good many years and has cultivated a habit of 
thoroughness which is likely to prove disquieting to a be- 
ginner. His original assertion that “the common law, as 
developed, affords a complete legal remedy against monopo- 
lies,” was new and broad, but the unlikelihood of its having 
been gravely set down without due consideration would have 
deterred a cautious person from venturing an unqualified de- 
nial. In the delight of controversy, however, the Colonel 
forgot how he should tread, took down the big stick, and 
smashed the declaration to bits with a single blow. Bah! 
“There is no common law of the United States. Its rules 
ean be enforced only by the State courts and officers. No 
Federal court or officer could take any action whatever un- 
der them.” Whereupon the Judge put. on his spectacles, took 
down Vol. 181 of the United States Supreme Court, and, 
turning to page 92, read the decision in the case of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company vs. The Call Publishing Com- 
pany. to the effect that. in the absence of United States 
statutes specifically covering a case, common-law principles 
should be applied in cases involving interstate commerce. 
There were other grounds a-plenty upon which he could have 
justified his opinion, but this was so specific, simple, and con- 
elusive that he contented himself by citing it, only adding, 
with a gravity of humor approaching grimness, that “ The de- 
termination of this question was left by the people in framing 
the Constitution, to the judiciary and not to the Executive,” 
and that the question of enforcement and application must be 
decided by the Federal courts and not by a President or even 
“a candidate for the Presidency.” We think it was in New 
Hampshire, in the days of Rurus Cuoate, that a contemptu- 
ous epithet was first applied to a man who insisted upon being 
his own lawyer. But why is Moopvy? Is he, like PsHaw, so 
busy campaigning that he has to neglect his regular business 
altogether ? 


A people cannot withhold freedom* from another people ~ them- 
selves be free. 
This is not a CockRAN Misti. It is from the Democratic 
candidate’s letter of assumed acceptance. Why can’t they, 
Judge 


Among the good men who do most of their thinking aloud, 
General O.-O. Howarp has been conspicuous ever since he 
retired from active service. Only the other evening we were 


. thinking that it was about time the General seized upon his 


quadrennial opportunity to get a few thoughts into print, 
when along came a report of his address to the Commercial — 
Travellers’ League, composed chiefly, we suppose, of drum- 
mers, at No. 501 Broadway, this eity. The General had just 
returned from the West, where he had found so much en- 
thusiasm that it couldn’t be measured, and “it all centred 
on the best President we ever had, THEoporE RooseveLt,” 
(Cheers,) WASHINGTON, JEFFERSON, the ADAMSES, MADISON. 
Jackson, Lincoin, Grant, et al., were, of course, well enough 
in their way, but when it comes to serious consideration of 
true greatness—but Ict the General continue: “It is wonderful 
to see the two men, President RoosrveLtt and Joun Hay, at 
the head of things.” ... Well, anyhow, go on, and he goes 
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thus: “We know that Roosrvett has the executive ability; 
he has found out what the law is and then he has enforced 
it.” Maybe so; maybe so. Some think that in a few in- 
stances he has found out what the law isn’t and enforced 
that. However, “ Rooseveitt did the same thing that Mc- 
Kinuey did and that Grover CLEvELAND did, God bless him!” 
It was ever the good General’s habit to speak somewhat au- 
thoritatively on behalf of the Deity, and we dare say his 
assurances will be confirmed in this case, but if so it won’t 
be because he did what McKiniey and CLEVELAND did, for he 
didn’t. Nevertheless, finishing, with: tearful emphasis, “ In 
life, in death, he will be where McKtNitEy was—on the side 
of right and justice.” It is only fair tc our readers to say that 
we publish these excerpts from the General’s powerful argu- 
ment by request of many voters. 


Mr. Parker thinks broken-down soldiers of the civil war ought 
to work until they are at least seventy-five years old.—The Press. 
We have about reached the conclusion that the case of this par- 
ticular prevaricator is absolutely hopeless. 


Indignantly repudiating the charge that Mr. Rooseve.t 
does not lie awake nights trying to preserve peace and good- 
will throughout the world, the Evening Mail triumphantly 
quotes from the speech of THomas Lovuan, M.P., of England, 
member of the Peace Congress, as follows: 


We who are visitors here regard your President as the ruler 


of one of the mightiest powers of the earth, who has taken a more. 


distinct step in the interests of peace than that which has been 
taken by any other ruler. -He is not only a great ruler himself, 
but is a worthy représentatite of a great line of rulers who have 
done much for the liberties‘of mankind. | 


Mr. Loucu probably meant to say “ founder ” instead of 
“ representative ” of a great line of “rulers,” and.then there 
are Congress and the Supreme Court; but being a stranger 
and an M.P., Mr. Loven should not be blamed for seeing 
only what was in sight. 


Now that Senator Gorman has consented to play a super- 
visory part, we may expect to seé more concord and energy dis- 
_ played at the Democratic national headquarters. One of the 
things which he is likely to suggest is that, while the efforts 
of that committee should be mainly concentrated on the elec- 
tion of its party’s nominee for the Presidency, some atten- 
tion sheuld also be given to the House of Representatives. To 
that end, he need only direct notice to an admission lately 
made by Representative Josze11 W. Bascock, chairman of the 
Republican Congressional Campaign Committee. Mr. Bas- 
cock dwells with emphasis on a fact that we lately pointed out, 
the fact. namely, that a loss of fifteen Congress districts by 
the Republicans will throw the next House of Representatives 
to the Democrats. Moreover, Mr. Bascock in a ‘published 


statement concedes that, “if an election were held right now,” 


the Republicans would probably lose the House. He ac- 
knowledges that there are at least twenty-five districts’ scat- 
tered over the country from one ocean to the other which the 
Republicans will forfeit, if they allow the election to go by de- 
fault. Mr. Bancock feels deeply on the subject, for the La 
FoLLeTTeE Republicans are opposing him fiercely in his own 
district, and he is by no means certain to ge back to the House. 
It would be a curious state of things if the Republicans should 
retain RoosEvELT in the White House, while the Democrats 
carried .the House of Representatives. 
write it seems quite possible, if not probable, that the Repub- 
lican majority of twenty-nine in the present Chamber will be 
cut in half. 


All our advices from New York State indicate that Parker and 
Davis will carry it by a majority not less than fifty thousand, and 
it may go to a hundred thousand.—Louwisville Courier-Journal. 


Why not two hundred? But remember Hosea Biciow! 


Democratic stump speakers may find it difficult to reconcile | 


their assertion that RoosEve.T’s election will lead to our en- 
tanglement in foreign wars with the promise made by the 
President to the Inter-Parliamentary Union that he will pres- 
ently call a second peace conference to continue the work be- 
gun at The Hague. A man who is depicted as going about 
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At the hour when we - 


with a chip on his shoulder would scarcely be anxious to mini- 
mize the chances of warfare, which is, of course, the purpose 
of the Inter-Parliamentary Union. It is true that the Czar 
Nicuouas II., who,. out gf a professed devotion to peace, 


brought about the Hague Conference, evinced soon after- 
wards no great eagerness to avoid a contest with Japan. By 


those who know him, however, the Czar is not credited with 
persistency of purpose or stability of character, whereas the 
possession of those qualities by THropore Rooservett is dis- 
puted by nobody. The Inter-Parliamentary Union can hardly 
have had any wish to play a part in an American. political 
campaign, yet the request addressed by it to the President 
could not have been better timed or calculated had it been 
prompted by a desire to give him a chance of proving that 
his intentions are by no means bellicose. 


Did General Corspin confer with his boss before — 


- race suicide in the army? 


Lawyer Marcus T. Hen, of Albany, Supreme Court reporter 
for New York State, has given Judge Herrick ‘a notice that 


‘ought to be of value to him. Reealling that Judge Heragick 


succeeded DaniEL MANNING as recognized leader of the Albany 
Democracy, and remained in control until’ he became a 
Supreme Court justice in 1892, Mr. Hun says: 

Since that time there has been, by the opponents of the former 
HERRICK supporters, vehement and continuous clamor and com- 
plaint at Justice HeRRICK’s alleged activity and interest in party 
politics. I cannot recall, in the entire period of Mr. Justice HEr- 
RICK’S judicial career. any instance of his appearing in an atti- 
tude of partisan prejudice or activity, and I cannot but believe 
that it has been the persistence, rather than any substantial founda- 
tion in fact, of this criticism which has led many people to believe 
that Mr. Justice Herrick has conducted himself in this respect - 
with unseemly or unsuitable ardor. 


Furthermore, Mr. Hun avers that while Mr. Herrick con- 
tinued in control of the local machine (before his election 
as judge), his influence was “in favor of a policy which best 
subserved the public ‘as well as his party’s interests.” How far 
his former associates in political management may have ap- 
pealed to him for advice after he became judge Mr. Hun 
does not know, but he says that “if his advice to them par- 
took of the quality of his aid to the Committee of Thirteen 
in its struggle to introduce a clean administration of affairs 
in. this city, the public has certainly not been the loser if 
that advice has been followed.” 


Mr. Hun, who is very well known throughout the State 
as a lawyer and court reporter, was counsel for two com- 
mittees of the Citizens’ Association of Albany, which labored 
with efficiency, and not without success, to improve the gov- 
ernment of the city. There is probably no man in Albany | 


‘better qualified than he to give an expert opinion on the 


eonduct of Albany politicians during the last twenty years. 
He describes himself as 2 member of no party. 


The New Jersey Democrats have some hope of electing 
the Governor on the issue of equal taxation, but they admit 
that Mr. Rooskvett is likely to carry the State. The situa- 
tion in Delaware is similar. It looks as if the Democratic 
nominee for Governor there might be elected, while the 
State’s electoral votes will almost certainly be captured by 
the Republicans. About carrying Connecticut Republicans 
are less confident than they were some weeks ago, and they 
are almost ready to concede the loss of Colorado. If it be 
true that General Joun S. Cuiarkson, Surveyor of the Port 
of New York, has entered into an agreement at Salt Lake 
City by which the influence of the Mormon Church is assured 
to the Republican party, the States of Utah, Idaho, and 
Wyoming should bé no longer in doubt. We find it hard 
to believe, however, that General CLarKson has been author- 
ized to promise that Senator Smoot, in the contest for his seat, 
shall have the support of the Federal administration. In 
Wisconsin the bitterness of the factional quarrel between 
Governor La FonueTttTe and the so-called “Stalwarts ” shows 


‘no sign of abatement, and, accordingly, the Democratic man- 


agers still regard the electoral votes of that State as worth 
fighting for. That Indiana is reasonably safe for the Repub- 
licans seems to be taken for granted by Senator Fairsanks, 
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who, instead of confining his efforts to his own State, is 
making campaign speeches all over the country. 


An aggravating, but, it is hoped, not permanent, indisposi- 
tion has prevented the Honorable Bourke Cockran from ad- 
dressing the populace on behalf of Judge Parker since the 
report was printed‘that Mr. Aucust Be_tmont had $400,000 
on deposit in Mr. Tuomas F. Ryan’s trust company for use in 
the campaign. 


It would be a mistake to underrate the possible effect upon 
Judge ParkeErR’s prospects in certain close States of the diver- 
sion which is being made with considerable shrewdness and 
energy by Mr. THomas E. Warson, the Populist nominee for 
the Presidency. While it is true enough that Mr. WHarTon 
Barker, the nominee of the Populists for the Presidency in 
1900, obtained only 50,000 votes, the fact should not be over- 
looked that Mr. Watson, who is a well-informed and eloquent 
man, could do much better if he were provided with funds 
enough to create the semblance of a party organization in such 
States as New York, New Jersey, Indiana, and Kentucky. 
There are signs that the funds will be forthcoming. ' We 
understand, for instance, that in the State of New York the 
Populists propose to put forward as a nominee for Governor 
Mr. A. J. Bouton, who, as a candidate on the Fusion ticket a 
year ago for County Clerk of Kings County, polled nearly 
100,000 votes. Of course, he cannot hope to obtain more than 
a fraction of that number next November, but if he could 
secure even a few thousands, he might affect seriously some po- 
litical calculations, Suppose, again, that Mr. Watson should be 
able to get some thousands of votes in New Jersey; might he 
not be able to turn the scale against Judge Parker, whose most 
sanguine supporters only hope for a small plurality, if any, in 
ihat State. In Indiana, also, it is by no means certain that 
the genial Tom Taaccartr will be able to persuade all of the 
Bryanite Democrats to vote for PARKER and Davis. His task 
would be rendered more difticult, if not impossible, should Mr. 
Watson induce from five to ten thousand of Mr. Bryan’s 
friends to support the Populist nominee. There, too, is Ken- 
tucky, which Mr. Watson has invaded. He purposes, it is 
said, to make a thorough canvass, not only of the First Con- 
«ress district, where he has already made a speech, but also of 
the Third and Fifth districts. There are those who predict 
that Mr. Watson may draw from the Democrats in Kentucky 
more than 20,000 votes. The prediction seems ominous when 
one considers that Mr. Bryawn’s plurality in the State four 
years ago was only about 8000, and that the aggregate plurali- 
ties for the Democrats in the Congress election of 1902 ex- 
ceeded 26,000 but slightly. 

The appearance of the Populist nominee in the field with the 
aim of weakening as far,as possible the Democratic nominee 
is not the only side show of the Republican campaign. 
Measures have been taken also to make the negro vote play 
an important part in the canvass. It is true, as the Demo- 
cratic nominee for the Vice-Presidency pointed out at the 

fest Virginia Democratic Convention, that, if the State elec- 
tions of 1902 and the official figures of the census of 1900 are 
to be aceepted as a trustworthy basis for calculation, the 
negroes hold a balance of power in the pivotal States of New 
York, New Jersey,-Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Indi- 
ana, and California. In the seven States named, there are, 
in the aggregate, 155,000 negro voters, whereas in those States 
the Republicans had two years ago a total plurality of less 
than 44,000 votes. Some of the data are striking. For ex- 
ample, in New. York, where the Republican plurality for 
Governor in 1902 was but 8803, there are, or were in 1900, no 
fewer than 29,649 negroes of voting age. In New Jersey, 
which, two years ago, gave a Republican plurality of 6634, 
there are 21,240 negro voters. In Delaware, the negro vote is 
83454, and the Republican plurality in 1902 was only 3249. 
In Maryland the Republicans had a plurality of 2940 in 
1902, but the negroes of voting age number upwards of 60,000. 


In West Virginia there are 14,774 negro voters, whereas the 


Republican plurality in 1902 was only 11,873. The state of 
things in Indiana also deserves careful attention. There the 
Republican plurality in 1902 was only 7282, while there were 
18,149 negro voters. Even in California, the Republican 
plurality was smaller than the whole number of male negroes 
of voting age. Such are the facts, and no one will deny that, 


so far as they go, they make for Mr. RoosrvELt’s success. ();, 


the other hand, we hear much less than was expected about t!... 
Prohibitionists in this campaign. If their nominee, ]),. 


SwALLow,-: were to make a vigorous canvass, he could probal,'y 
divert from the Republican ticket in the doubtful States »)- 
most enough votes to neutralize those cast for the Popul: -; 
nominee and those polled by negroes. But for one reason : 
another, the Prohibitionists seem indisposed to make an earn -t 
effort at this time. 


There are those who believe that Dr. McKetway at heart )). - 
fers Mr. RoosEveELt’s election, and that his support of Park 
is a mere beating of tomtoms and a flaunting of war umbrell. . 
But that is an injustice to Dr. McKeLway. Repu 
lican. 
It has occurred to us once or stein in the progress of joi. - 
nalistic events, that the Doctor’s “fairness” was a tri: 
ostentatious, but tell us, gentle one, if you consider the s 
picion unjust. upon what ethical ground do you justify tl, - 
shocking publicity ? 


Senator Spooner finds himself unable to credit all ji. 


statements made by Mr. LincoLn STEFFENS in a recent may .- 


zine article. Mr, Spooner is quoted as saying that Mr. Sr::- 


_FENS’s piece is “absolutely false and filled with malici::.- 
slander and base fabrications.” The article tells of the 1..- 


of La in Wisconsin politics, and represents 
STEVENSON aS mentioning to Senator Sawyer that. \ir. 
SpPooner’s election to the Senate in 1884 cost him (STEVENsv » ) 
$22,000. “I have never been called upon to buy my way 
into any kind of office,” Senator Spooner says, and snor\s 
as he says it. But Mr. Srerrens does not -say that Mr. 
SpoonER spent money to be Senator. He says that \\r. 
STEVENSON spent the money. If every twenty-two thousiii| 


dollars expended to promote the selection of members of 


ihe United States Senate had secured to the country ‘hic 
services of a man of the quality and usefulness of Senator 
Sreooner, what a galaxy the Senate would be! If Mr. Sreviv- 
SON spent the money, at least, for once, the country got gon 
value. 


The Evening Post would rather be wrong than be Preside. 


When Mr. Henry Brooks, now of Montgomery, Alabania, 
formerly of Washington, read in the papers that Rospert Trivr 
Paine, Jr., the descendant of a signer, etc., whom we touched 
gently last week, had come out against Parker because thie 
Judge might not ask Booker WasutNaton to dinner, he snick- 
ered. He also informed the Baltimore Sun that, a while azo, 
Rosert “ bought a piece of land in Virginia near Fort Myer 
and Arlington, laid it off into town lots, named it Clarendon, 


- and sold to people with a binding contract that said lots should 


never be sold to a negro.” Mr. Brooks added that he acquired 
three of these lots, and has the contracts and deeds ready {or 
anybody to look at. From which it would seem that Rose's 
blue blood boils more quickly in politics than in business. 


Will the Quakers and other non-combatants constitut: a 
factor of any importance in the coming political campaiy)! 
Some light upon the question may be thrown by the follow:ng 
incident. Rockingham County, Virginia, contains about «11¢ 
thousand voters who are Quakers and Dunkards. It is \«1l 
known that both sects preach and obey the Scriptural injvc- 
tién that, if thine enemy smite thee upon the one cheek, (1.0 
shalt turn to him the other. _Now in 1896 Rocking!::m 
County gave McKINLEy a majority of 526, but in 1900, w cn 
Mr. RoosEveELT was a candidate for Vice-President, som of 


the Democratic leaders in the Shenandoah Valley took }\ | 


to make his views about non-combatants known to.the Qu. «rT 
and Dunkard voters, The result was that the county, norm ily 


‘Republican, gave a Democratic majority of 486. The \ ws 


that proved so offensive to the Quakers of Rockingham Cov '\y 
were set forth by Mr. Roosevett in his Life of Thoma 1. 
Benton, which was published some years ago in the “ A: cr 
ican Statesmen Series.” In the course of the biograph) he 
took occasion to say, “ A class of professional non-comba: ts 
is as hurtful to the healthy growth of a nation as is a «ass 
of fire-eaters, for a weakness or folly is nationally as }ad 


as a vice, or worse; and, in the long run, a Quaker m:: be 


quite as undesirable a citizen as a duellist.” Mr. Roos: "17 
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added, “ No man who is not willing to bear arms and to fight 
for his rights can give a good reason why he should be entitled 
to live in a free country.” It has occurred- to Mr. THomas 
Tsccart, chairman of the Democratic National Committee, 
that the experience of Rockingham County, Virginia, might 
he turned to account in Indiana, and that it would do the 
Democratic ticket no harm to place the words we have just 
quoted under the eyes of every one of the ten thousand 
Quaker, Dunkard, and Mennonite voters that are known to 
exist in that State alone. In Illinois and Ohio those peace- 
lov ing sects are also largely represented... They are numerous, 
tov, in Pennsylvania, but there, of course, under any circum- 
stances, the Republicans are certain of securing a large ma- 
jority in a Presidential year. In Indiana, on the other hand, 
or vven in I}linois, the change of many thousands of non- 


‘eoisbatant votes from the Republican to the Democratic side . 


micht possibly have a decisive effect. 


Professor Henry Loomis Neuson has: finally reached the 
fairly obvious conclusion that “ what the Democrats need now 
is « four years’ course of education, and such a course is like- 
ly, in the end, to give the country an intelligent opposition to 
the Republican party.” Some people think that is what they 
have needed for some time. Whether they will profit from 
the:r opportunity during the next four years may depend upon 
the kind of teaching they get. If the present master be con- 
tinned in the Washington schoolhouse, they need only keep 
aw:ike to aequire a vast fund of knowledge. He’ll “ learn ’em!” 


lL» to this time the World has neither retracted its story nor 
proiuced any proof or attempted proof whatsoever tending to 


confirm its truth and discredit the President’s comprehensive 


denisl. In discussing this remarkable publication, HARPER’s 
Werkty takes the. view that the World has been imposed upon 
ani that it is sereening the identity of the impostor. But if this 
be true, should not the World manfully retract and confess its 
fauli’ Can it afford to remain silent with the brand upon it 
placed there by the President of the United States in declaring its 
assertion “a lie from beginning to end”? To be imposed upon is 
not an uncommon misfortune of newspapers, but to decline to 
withdraw a false statement made as a result of such imposition 
is dishonorable in any case and notablyJse when. the person chosen 
asthe target is the highest official in the land and when the mis- 
statement accuses him of an act of perfidy, Mr. PULITZER has the 
floor. —NSeranton Tribune. 


Ile has had it for some time. But let us be patient! Maybe 
he is writing an open letter on the subject. 


Grorce Merepitn, the English novelist, a thoughtful man of 
mature years, who has long been a student of human relations, 
has been discussing the marriage question with a representa- 
tive of the London Mail. As reported by cable, he predicts a 


change in the legal conditions of marriage, and a time to come | 


when marriages for limited periods will be allowed under State 
regulations as to provision of money for the care and educa- 
tion of children. Mr. Merepitu recognizes that his forecast 
will be highly disturbing to the notions of many of his con- 
temporaries. “ There will be a devil of an uproar,” he says, 
“before such a change can be made. It will be a great shock; 
but look back and see what shocks there have been and 
what changes have nevertheless occurred in the marriage 
business in the past.” If by “the past” he means the long, 
long past in the earth’s history, there have indeed been 
chanves, but in Christian countries for the last thousand years 
or so marriage has held its form and quality pretty well. It is 


true, ‘hough, that in the United States divorce has grown so 


previ ent in the last generation as almost to constitute a con- 
dition of limited marriage for those who want it. We notice 
that ‘n the State of Ohio 4316 decrees of divorce were granted 
during the six months ending July 1, 1904, leaving 11,368 
applications pending. That looks as though unwilling couples 
were uuder no very harsh compulsion in that State to continue 
in their bonds. Yet Ohio is not especially notorious as a 
State in which divorce is.easy. It is certainly the rule in this 
countiy at present that the lawmakers, reflecting the senti- 
ment of the general public, show little solicitude to constrain 
married folks to continue in the married state when they want 
to get out of it. Theoretically, marriage in the United States 
is still for life. What its actual average duration is is a mat- 
ter of statistics. The period is still far more than ten years, 
but it must be considerably less than the average period over 
Which the lives of both parties to marriages continue. The 


great defence of permanent marriage lies not in the law nor 
even in the churches, but in the enormous inconvenience of 
changing partners, and in the fact that the permanent mar- 
riages are so much the best. 


On September 26 Justice Puttrs of Lenox, fined the Third 
Secretary of the British Embassy $25 for driving his auto- 
mobile too fast, and $25 more for contempt of court because 
he refused to plead to the charge. The Secretary, Mr. Gurney, 
refused to piead because he was a member of a foreign em- 
bassy, and as such not subject to the jurisdiction of Justice 
PilELPs’s court. Justice Purvps has since said that he found 
nothing in the Massachusetts common law which exempted 
any one from breaking the laws of the State. It is to smile, 
and smiling to condole with Justice PHELPS as with a brother 
in affliction. At this writing information is’on the way to 
him from the State Department, by way’ of Boston, to the 
effect that the Commonwealth of Massachusetts long since 
ratified a Federal Constitution which provides that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States shall have original jurisdic- 
tion “in all cases affecting ambassadors, other public minis- 


‘ters, and consuls.” Mr. PHrnps’s court will have to give up 


Mr. GurNey’s money, and throw in an apology, but there is 
nothing in the Constitution to hinder Justice Pure tes from 
going out behind the barn and giving relief to his feelings. 
The timely moral of it all is that no American officer of gov- 
ernment can afford to forget or to ignore the Constitution. 
No, not one! 


General E. Waicnt, Governor of the Philippines, 
testifies in a letter dated August 15 to the ill effect on the 
Filipinos of the renewed discussion in this country of their 
capacity for self-government and ultimate independence. 
What is said and written in this country is printed, General 
WriautT says, in the Filipino newspapers with injurious ef- 
fects, its tendency being to restore the influence of the old 
insurrection leaders and quicken their activity, and to de- 
moralize and weaken the more conservative - Filipinos, who 
fear to speak out what they think for fear of being considered 
enemies of their people. All this, General Wricurt says, 
“ makes our task more-difficult than it otherwise would be.” 


No doubt that is all true. No doubt, furthermore, General 
Wricut is an officer. fit for his task, and deserves all the 
help and consideration in his work that we at home ean 
give him. But republican government cannot be carried on 
without free discussion. The government of the Philippines 
is republican in the sense that it is government by a republic. 
It is bound to be discussed by the voters responsible for it 
just as much as though it were the government of their own 
republic. There are great objections to such discussion, but 
there is no help for it. The fact that the status and ad- 
ministration and future of the Philippines must always be 
publicly discussed in the United States, and must become a 


political issue at least once every four years, is one of the 


great drawbacks to the administration of such a dependency 
by the United States. Ever since the Philippine burden was 
laid upon our backs it has been urged upon us at short inter- 


vals, not only that we must carry it, but that we must carry. 


it with our mouths shut. It has never been acknowledged 
that the time was ripe for full discussion of the problem. 
Discussion has always been held to be injurious to our control 
of the islands, and highly inconsiderate of the labors of our 
agents. And so it has been. Yet discussion has always gone 
on more or less, smouldering for a time and then breaking 
out again, and it always will go on, until the Philippines 
are either turned loose to shift for themselves, or admitted 
to Territorial rights with a prospect of Statehood. 


' The general convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


_ of the United States, which will be called to order on October 
_ 5 in Boston, will have to discuss, if not decide, some interest- 


ing questions. Before marking what these questions are, 


we should point out that the decisions of the approaching 
assembly cannot easily be foreseen, owing to the material 


_ change in the composition of that body. Even in the House 


of Bishops there are many new members, while the long 
familiar figure of Bishop Huntincton of central New York, 
Bishop Criark of Rhode Island, and Bishop Dup.iey of Ken- 
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tucky will be missed. It is, however, the radical transforma- 


tion of the House of Deputies which renders the attitude of 
the convention problematical. The whole number of delegates 
will be 496, of whom only 123 will be old clerical deputies, 
and 122 old lay deputies. On the other hand, there will be 
125 clerical deputies and 126 lay deputies, not one of whom 
has ever before taken part in a general convention of the 
Church. One of the first questions which will come up at 
Boston is the proposed change of name. A good many Amer- 
ican Episcopalians maintain that the Church of England, 
of which their own Church is an offshoot, cannot properly 
be described as “ Protestant.” The adjective, they say, is 
fnapplicable, on either historical or theological grounds. They 
contend, therefore, that their religious organization should 
no longer be denominated “ Protestant Episcopal,” but be 
officially known by one or the other of the five following 
names: The American Catholic Church,.the American Cath- 
olie Church in the United States, the American Catholic 
Church in the United States of America, the Church in the 
United States of America, and the American Branch of the 
Catholic Church in the United States. Any one of these 
names is open to obvious objections. The committee appointed 
by the last general convention to consider the subject will 
report, it is said, that any change of the name of the Church 
at this time is inexpedient. It will be observed that the report, 
as outlined, does not undertake to enter into the merits of 
the questicn. As to the mere inexpediency of the proposed 
move, that seems to have been demonstrated when conventions 
in the various dioceses and missionary districts of the United 
States were consulted. The vote was 696 for a change of title, 
and 1101 against it. 


Another committee will report on a question affecting the 
organization of the Episcopal Church in the United Stetes. 
It is well known that, at present, there is no archbishop in 
the American Episcopal Chureh—no hierarchical authority 
immediate between a bishop and the general convention. 
Owing to the vast expanse and complexity of the United 
States, the utility of dividing the Episcopal Church into prov- 
inces has long been patent. It is proposed to create seven 
provinees, each of which would have its metropolitan, to be 
chosen by the provincial bishops; its synod to legislate for 
the clergy of the province, and its courts for the trial and 
punishment of transgressors of the canon law. Of course 
appeals would lie from provincial synods and from provincial 
courts to a general convention. It has been suggested that 
one province should consist of the whole of New England, 
and a second of the States of New York and New Jersey. 
Five other provinces, each of which would be made up of 
contiguous States, could be established within the Union. 


Another question certain to be taised is concerned with the 
position which should be taken by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church with reference to the marriage of divorced persons. 
It is well known that at present clergymen are allowed by 
the canon of the Church to perform the marriage ceremony 
in the case of two persons, one or both of whom may have 
been divorced, provided he or she, or both, shall not have been 


.adjudged guilty of adultery. If, on the other hand, a man or 


woman has been adjudged guilty of adultery in a decree of 
divorce, he or she cannot be married under the existing canon 
by an Episcopal clergyman. A‘ new canon is now’ proposed 
to the effect that no clergyman shall solemnize a marriage 
between any two persons unless he shall have satisfied himself 
that neither person has been, or is, the husband or wife of 
any other person then living; unless, indeed, the former mar- 
riage was annulled fer a cause existing before such former 
marriage. It will be observed that, even under the more 
rigorous canon proposed, a clergyman would be at liberty to 
marry a man and a woman who had been divorced for the 
misconduct of one or the other. The attempt to place the 
canon law of the Protestant Episcopal Church with regard to 
divorce on a footing substantially identical with that occupied 
by the canon law of Rome might, perhaps, have succeeded 
had the House of Deputies remained virtually intact, for the 
inovement in favor of the change seemed to be gaining ground 
in that body. Now, however, that more than half of the 
deputies are new men, the action of the convention cannot be 
predicted. For still another reason this year’s general .conven- 
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tion of the American Episcopal Church is fraught with unus,:.] 
interest. One of the questions fixed for discussion is, “ W):at 
shall be done with the negro at the South?” The views of 


Bishop Brown of Arkansas, who will submit a report upon 


the subject, are well known. He is a convinced and outspo}. 1 
defender of the course which the Southern whites have ado}: «| 
with relation to the colored race. From what we have | re 
said it is manifest that the proceedings of the Episcopal g:1- 
eral convention will be watched attentively on grounds m. ‘¢ 
relevant and important than the attendance of the Archbis! .,, 
of Canterbury in the capacity of an onlooker. We obse:\e 
that some of our newspapers describe Dr. Davipson as “ | »- 
mate of England.” That is the title of another hiera. |), 
Officially and legally, the Archbishop of York is “ Primate «of 
England ”; the Archbishop of Canterbury is “ Primate of // 
England.” 


There was-.a kind of blizzard of railroad accidents |.,st 
month. The average daily allowance of victims conceded to 
the railroads of the United States may be computed from {ie 
Statistical Report of the Interstate Commerce Commiss 
for 1902. For every day in that year the American railre::|s 
killed one passenger, eight employees, and fourteen other 
persons, and injured eighteen passengers, one hundred :iid 
forty employees, and twenty other persons. That makes a 
daily average of about twenty-three homicides and one |hun- 
dred and seventy-seven injuries. Of course such an averzve 
as this would not be maintained except by very unobtrusive 
methods. If we had one railroad accident a day in which 
twenty-three persons were killed and one hundred and seveuty- 
seven injured, it could not go on a month without creating 
a strong impression that our railroads were extravagant in 
their consumption of human life. Last month this impression 
began to be felt because the railroads did a good deal of 


killing and maiming by wholesale. Sixty passengers were 


killed in one accident on the Southern Railway, which was 
two months’ allowance of passengers for all the roads in the 
country. That was appalling, but the same number of fata:li- 
ties spread out over two months do not appall any one except 


‘the statisticians. 


Another thing that impressed our minds last. month was 
that the President, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Mr. 
J. P. MorGan were all in railroad accidents within twenty- 
four hours. That demonstrated, at least, that the railroads 
are no respecters of persons. Not all the care that is taken 
in transporting the President was able to prevent the tire 
from bursting off his locomotive wheel, but happily the 


‘machine that hauled C#sar’s fortunes was just then going 


very slowly. In the case of Mr. Moracan’s special that smashed 
into a freight locomotive, somebody was to blame, but the 
heavy Pullman cars protected their passengers, and luck saved 
engine-men. Stand on a small station platform and watch a 
fast train rush by, and you will wonder that any fast train 
gets anywhere unsmashed. They go by like projectiles. Tlicre 
will always be railroad accidents, but we have too many— far 
too many—in this country. There is something amiss; s:e- 
thing notional, and possibly temperainental. Our railr:ads 
ought not to kill or injure 75,000 persons a year, «ven 


- though they carry annually (as they do) 750,000,000 pas-<cn- 


gers. 


Clay County in Mississippi seems to have bent itself to the 
labor of making votes for Colonel Roosevett. The Ere» :ng 
Post (New York) reports that the Rev. C. G. Bucia.,y, 


colored, preacher and editor at West Point in that county. jias | 


been driven out of the county with his family by a mob. \c- 
cording to the Post’s informant, the chief complaint 0! the 


mob against the BucHaNnans was that they lived too wel! for 


negroes. It seems that they had a decent house with a }:iano 
in it, and kept a horse. The mob held, as reported, thai the 
possession and use of these luxuries by the BucHanans had a 
bad effect on the other negroes. So they drove BucHanan out, 
and he is trying to arrange with the sheriff of Clay County 
for a chance to return to West Point, to wind up his business 
and remove his effects. We commend this story to the «{ten- 
tion of those of our Southern white brethren who are fight 
ing hard now in every State to put down mobs and mob-vio- 
lence, and to secure for all citizens the protection of the law. 
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Judge Parker’s Letter of Acceptance 


Ir is generally admitted by fair-minded Republicans that Judge 
PARKER’S letter of acceptance exhibits certain qualities for which 
his speech of acceptance was not conspicuous. It is clear, definite, 
specifie, emphatic, courageous, even aggressive. No candid reader 
of it will deny that the writer knows exactly what he believes 
and what he wants, or that he possesses the strength of character 
necded to enforce his convictions. 
- standard telegram is recognizable in this document. It offers no 
pretext for honest misunderstanding or perverse misinterpretation. 
lt wives convincing proof that a judicial habit of mind is com- 
yitible with forceful, resolute, almost defiant, exposition. The 
yucn Who wrote this letter is no waverér or stumbler, halting be- 
ten two opinions: he will go straight to his objective, and, if 
elected, will be the master of his party. This will henceforth be 
uc. nowledged as a fact, and all Americans have reason to be thank- 
fui that, whatever may be the outcome of the approaching contest 
at the ballot-box, our next Chief Magistrate will be a man. 

\Vhat are the issues upon which, if Judge PARKER’s will is pre- 
potent, the pending campaign will pivot? They are these: Shall 
our Federal government remain a government of law, or shall it 
bhe-ome one of individual caprice? Shall we embrace beneficent 
despotism, or shall we continue to insist on a rigorous observance 
of constitutional limitations? Shall the tariff forthwith be re- 
vised by the friends of the masses, or at such time and to such 
an extent as the friends and abettors of its beneficiaries may 
choose? Shall the official wrong-doer meet swift and certain pun- 
isiiment at the hands of the people, or shall justice wait upon the 
convenience of the party in power? Shall economy of administra- 
tion be imperatively demanded, or shall extravagance be con- 
doned, and thus encouraged? Let us mark what the Democratic 
nominee has to say about these matters, premising that, in the 
first paragraph of his letter, he not only accepts the gold stand- 
ard as an accomplished fact, but declares unqualified belief in -it, 
and expresses cordial appreciation of the action of the St. Louis 
convention in reply to his telegram upon that subject. Touching 
the primary issue of constitutionalism versus imperialism, Judge 
PARKER insists that, if we would retain, unimpaired our tradi- 
tional liberty and our constitutional rights, we cannot tolerate 
at any time, or for any purpose, however ostensibly exemplary, the 
arrogation of unconstitutional powers by the Executive branch of 
our government. We are reminded that already the national gov- 
ernment has become centralized beyond any point contemplated, 
or even imagined, by the framers of the Constitution. So tre- 
mendously has the power of the President been developed from 
year to year that it now almost equals—nay, more than equals— 
that of many a monarch. - Judge PARKER points out that, while the 
growth of our country and the vastness of interstate interests 
may seem to afford a plausible pretext for the centralization of 
power, yet the same facts furnish the most potent reason why the 
Executive should not be permitted to encroach upon the other 
departments of the government, and assume legislative or other 
powers not expressly conferred by the Constitution. Attention is 
further directed to the circumstance, fraught with sinister possi- 
bilities, that the very magnitude of the country, the diversity of 
its interests, and the heterogeneous composition of its population, 
would enable an ambitious, a determined, and an able Executive, 
unmindful of constitutional limitations and fired with the lust 
of rule, to go far in the usurpation.of authority and the ag- 
grandizement of personal power before thasituation could be fully 
appreciated or the people aroused. It is not for a moment denied 
that the principle of imperialism may appeal strongly to the im- 
agination, and give rise to showy, dashing, startling results, but 
Judge PARKER submits that the principle of democracy should 
hold in check a brilliant Executive, and subject him to the sober, 
conservative control of the law. It is, in a word, the conviction 
of the writer of this letter that the people of the United States 
now stand at the parting of the ways. Shall we follow the foot- 
steps of our fathers along the paths of peace, contentment, and 
prosperity, guided by the letter and the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion which they framed; or shall we, entering upon paths hitherto 
untried and shunned, follow blindly new ideals, which, although 
grandiose and dazzling, may prove a will-o’-the-wisp, leading us 
into entanglements, from which extrication may prove impossible, 
pee irreparable injury to our national character and _insti- 
utions, ‘ 

With a vigor that may recall to many readers the letter penned 
by Mr. CLEVELAND in September, 1892, Judge Parker declares that 
tari? reform is not only one of the cardinal principles of the 
Democratic faith, but that never in the history of the country has 
the need for it been greater than it is at the present time. It is 


confessed by many Republicans that the Drnevey tariff is in-- 


ordinate in many of its rates, and that, as to them at least, it 
imposes an oppressive burden on the people. Its unjust taxation 
forces us to pay excessive prices for food, fuel, clothing,.and other 
necessaries of life. It is pronounced indisputable that, since the 
last Democratic administration, the cost of living has grievously 
increased, Those citizens who have fixed incomes have suffered 


,wages at all. 


The hand that penned the gold- 


keenly, while those living on wages, even where these have been 
increased, know well that such increase has not kept pace with the 
advance in rent and in the prices of necessaries. Not a few cit- 
izens, moreover, are to-day out of work, unable to secure any 
Judge PARKER promises that, to alleviate these 
distressful conditions, so far as this should be attainable, would 
be the duty and the earnest endeavor of a Democratic administra- 
tion. He proceeds to deal with the objection that the Republicans, 
who do not admit in their platform that the DiINGLey tariff needs 
the slightest alteration, are likely to retain a majority. of the 
Federal Senate throughout the next Presidential term, and, con- 
sequently, could block, if they chose, every attempt at legislative 
relief. Concerning this assertion, we are reminded that the Re- 
publican party itself includes many revisionists, and the convie- 
tion is expressed that it would shrink from defying the popular 
will, expressed unmistakably and peremptorily at the ballot-box. 
There are no more striking features of the document before us 
than the paragraphs in which Judge PARKER replies to a series 
of challenges contained in Mr. RoosEveLt’s memorable letter. The 


‘President defied the Democratic nominee to say what, if elected, 


he would do with reference to several matters the Republican treat- 
ment of which has been made the subject of indefinite stricture 
at the hands of Democratic critics. Mr. Roosevert laughed at 
the assertion made in Judge PARKER'S speech of acceptance that 
in the common law would perhaps be found relief from op- 
pressive trusts, and invited him to name what part of the common 
law, if any, could be enforced by a Federal court. Judge PARKER 
administers a calm but effective review in the remark that, whether 
there is any common law which could be applied by a Federal 
court is a question not to be determined by a President or by a 
candidate for the Presidency. | 

Another matter as to which Mr. RoosEvEttT defied the Demo- 
cratic nominee to’say what he would do in the event of his election 
to the Presidency was the reclamation of arid lands in a vast 
expanse of the western country. Judge PARKER replies that he 
heartily favors such irrigation, but he points out that the aim of 
the statute @uthorizing it was to enable the States and Terri- 
tories immediately concerned to reclaim their arid lands without 
calling upon the taxpayers of the country at large to pay for the 
work. That the frustration of this purpose of the law would have 


_ serious consequences will be evident when we consider that already 


in 1902 the total cost of irrigation apparatus had exceeded $93,- 
000,000, a fact that indicates how stupendous may be the ulti- 
mate expenditure. Judge PARKER submits that the very magnitude 
of the conception and the enormous cost of fulfilling it should only — 
make us realize more keenly the overwhelming importance of a 
capable, economical, and honest administration of the work au- 
thorized by statute, if the nation at large is to be relieved from 
ultimate liability. 
It will be remembered that Mr. RooseEve.t, in his powerful let- 
ter of acceptance, after undertaking to defend Pension Order No. 
78, whereby the attainment of the age of sixty-two was made 
prima facie evidence of semiinability to earn a living, put to the 
Democratic nominee the question whether, if elected President, 
he would revoke that order? There were those who thought that 
they detected in the inquiry a trap, for the reason that the an- 
swer, should it be in the affirmative, might alienate from Judge 
PARKER the soldier vote. Apprehension of consequences, however, 
no more influenced Judge PARKER in this matter than it did in 
the despatch of his gold-standard telegram to the St. Louis con- 
vention. He accepts the challenge, and declares roundly that, if 
elected President, he will revoke that Pension Order No. 78. He 
would revoke it, not because he disputes that the surviving sol- 
diers of the civil war and their dependents deserve liberal treat- 
ment, but because he denies the right of the Executive to usurp 
the power of Congress to legislate on the subject. He recalls the 
fact that the St. Louis platform pledges the Democratie party to 
assure by adequate legislation the liberal treatment of the sur- 
vivors of our national crisis, and he declares that, mindful of that 
pledge, he will, if elected, strive to bring about the enactment of 
a law that will go further than Mr. RooSEVELT’s order and give 
the heroes of the civil war age pensions without reference to dis- 
ability, under which provision a pension may be accepted with 
dignity, because of the consciousness that it would come, not as 
largess distributed by the Federal Chief Magistrate, but as the 
pensioner’s just due, rendered by the American people through 
their chosen representatives. That the survivors of the civil war 
themselves would prefer Judge ParKER’s method of recognizing 


their services may be inferred from the address lately delivered by 


General JoHN C. Biack, formerly Commissioner of Pensions, and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, in which, 
while he thanked the President for what he had done, he advised 
his hearers to use their influence to have a law passed to the same 
effect. To the assertion that President CLEVELAND afforded a 
precedent for President RoosEVELT’s action by an order providing 
that the age of. seventy-five should be regarded as conclusive evi- 
dence of total inability to perform manual labor, Judge PARKER 
directs notice to the wide practical difference between the orders, 
it being notorious that, while few men are able to perform manual 
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labor at seventy-five, nearly all men are at sixty-two. The CLEVE- 


LAND order was based upon a fact attested by experience; the . 


ROOSEVELT order on an assumption which, as a general rule, is 
not well founded. Judge PARKER, however, evidently thinks that 
the CLEVELAND order, though relatively defensible and harmless, 
was wrong in principle, for he adds that our people must never 
tolerate the citation of one act of usurpation of power as an excuse 
for another. The first act may possibly have been due to mistake; 
the second, being based on the first, cannot be thus excused. 

We have left ourselves space to note only in the most cursory 
fashion what Judge PARKER has to say about the inordinate ex- 
penditures of the Federal government since the last Democratic 
administration, and about the new and ominous version of the 
Monroe Doctrine propounded by Mr. ROOSEVELT in his Cuban let- 
ter. He points out that there is not a sentence in the Republican 
platform recommending a reduction in the disbursements of the 
government; not a line suggesting that an increase in the cost 
of the War Department from $34,000,000 in 1886 to $115,000,000 
in 1904 should be made the subject of inquiry; not a paragraph 
calling for a thorough investigation of those departments of the 
government in which dishonesty has been recently disclosed. Judge 
PARKER, on his part, suggests that the people, by their votes can, 
if they desire it, order such an investigation, and inaugurate a 
policy of economy and retrenchment. So far as his personal con- 
victions go, he holds that the liberality, patriotism, and national 
pride of the American people should not be made an excuse for 
waste of the public funds. In a word, official extravagance is 
pronounced official crime. Touching the extraordinary expansion 
of the Monroe Doctrine advocated in Mr. Roosevett’s Cuban let- 
ter, Judge PARKER says that the Democratic party, of which he is 
the nominee, repudiates the réle of policeman for the American 
Continent, and refuses to act as debt collector for foreign states 
or their citizens. He closes his letter of acceptance with the sol- 
emn declaration that, if called to the office of President, he will 
consider himself the Chief Magistrate of all the people, and not of 
any faction, and shall ever be mindful of the fact that on many 
questions of national policy there are honest differences of opinion. 


A Setback for Mr. Chamberlain 


Tue English Trades-Union Congress has paid King EDWARD 
a high compliment and has dealt Mr. CHAMBERLAIN the severest 
blow he has received since the ill-starred fiscal ship was launched. 
In general such extremely democratic bodies as the English Trades- 
Union Congress “have no use for” kings and queens, and in the- 
ory at least treat them as summarily as do their ‘continental 
brethren, the socialists and doctrinary anarchists. In Hyde Park 
and Regent’s Park any Sunday one can find perfervid orators of 
seedy appearance holding forth on the wrongs of the British 
workman, and pointing the finger of scorn at kings, princes, and 
aristocratic inutilities in general. But not so the English Trades- 
Union Congress. It is true that body has a high contempt for 
many high-placed persons and institutions, and holds even Mr. 
BALFOUR “in light esteem. But it is quite a different matter when 
it comes to his Majesty. One of the orators of the congress, Mr. 
Joun Warp, of the Navvies’ Union, who is; therefore, genuinely 
one of the horny handed, arose to address the assembled brethren, 
and scored militarism and conscription, thereby meaning the plans 
of Mr. ArNowp-Forster, most unmercifully. He sneered at the 
Premier as a vacillating nonentity, and deriounced both Houses of 
Parliament as rich man’s assemblies. Then he went on to say that 
the King was not a vacillating nonentity, not the summit of the 
rich man’s pyramid, not the representative of militarism, but 
the only statesman that England possessed. And when he said 
this Mr. JouN Warp was-applauded to the echo. He further de- 
clared that the King was the real friend of peace, and then the 
whole congress rose and cheered, and cheered again. It was the 
most remarkable demonstration of the present reign. Hardly less 
noteworthy was the open condemnation of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and 
his protective tariff. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has directed his most 
glowing tropes at the British workman; he has tried to persuade 
him that dear bread will make a cheaper breakfast; that costly 
meals will bring high wages. He has done some of the most won- 
derful arithmetic seen in modern days, to support his thesis, but 
the British workman heedeth not the voice of the charmer, chatm 
he never so wisely. JosEPH is denouneed by the very men he relied 
on to pull his policy through. As a comment on his pessimistic 
predictions, it is interesting to note the testimony which that un- 
constitutional institution, the income tax, bears to the present 
prosperity of England. The latest returns show that while just 
ten years ago every penny in the pound of the income tax yielded 
about ten million dollars, every penny in the pound yielded last 
year twelve and three-quarter million dollars. In other words, 
taxable incomes have increased almost one-third, a very hopeful 
showing, since small incomes are not taxed at all. The total in- 
crease in taxable incomes, as compared with ten years ago, is 
over a billion dollars, not so bad for a country which Mr. — 
BERLAIN declares to be at the last gasp. 
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Pension Order Number Seventy-Eight 


WE by no means say that it will be generally accepted as ¢.\.. 
clusive, but we do regard as by far the most effective defence |; 
Pension Order No. 78 yet offered, that which is embodied in :'. 
reply made by Mr. Henry W. Tart, a brother of the present S... 
retary of War, to a report of the PARKER Constitution Club . 


the subject. Mr. TAFT begins by pointing out that, by the Per y)- 


sion Law of 1890, Congress approved of a permanent service pea- 
sion system, under which any person, who had served in the ar) 
or navy during the rebellion for a specified period, would beco::« 
entitled to a pension of not less than $6, nor more than $12, |. 
month, provided he could prove that he was suffering from per... 
nent disability, incapacitating him from performing “ mani. || 
labor in such a degree as to render him unable to earn his s)..)- 
port.” The amount to be paid was graduated by the law acco: |- 
ing to the degree of disability, and it will be observed that :. 
kind of disability was defined only as that which “impairs 1. 
capacity for manual labor.” The Commissioner of Pensions \ 
designated as the officer who, in his judicial diseretion (subj: 
to review by the Secretary of the Interior), should determ;: 


eo 2 


~ 
- 


whether disability to perform manual labor had or had not bi. 


proved to exist in the case of a given applicant for a pension, «.:| 
if so, to what extent. What Mr. Tarr omits to bring out wi: |; 
sufficient emphasis is the fact that, under the Pension Law .{ 
1890, the burden of proof of the existence of total or partial jin.- 
bility to perform manual labor rested on the applicant for a pen- 
sion. There was no presumption in his favor, and the rules asd 
regulations which the Commissioner of Pensions was authori’ 
to issue for the making of proof related solely to the kind svi 
effect of the evidence to be submitted by the applicant upon whiin 
the burden of proof reposed. It may be true, as Mr. TAFT assei's, 
that if every individual case were to be considered upon its .i1- 
ticular facts, administration under the Pension Law of 1890 woud 
have become, if not impossible, at least most cumbersome. |t 
should be obvious, however, though Mr. Tarr does not admit it, 


_ that, if experience had shown the existing law to be entirely or 


nearly unworkable, a remedy should have. been sought from 
gress, which alone wags competent to shift the burden of prvof 
from the applicant for a pension to the Commissioner of cn- 
sions. by establishing a presumption in favor of the former, in 
case he should have reached a given age. As a matter of fact, 
a bill was introduced in Congress, mandatory in form, and mak ing 


age the sole qualification for the several grades of pension. /ut 


Congress did not deem it wise to withdraw from the Pension 


‘Commissioner the right to introduce rebutting evidence to show 


that, in a particular case, age alone did not create the disability 


contemplated by the act of 1890. It does not follow that (on- 


gress might not have sanctioned the rebuttable presumption est:b- 


lished in favor of an applicant by Pension Order No. 78." On the 


contrary, there is reason to believe that Congress would hive 


‘sanctioned the substance of the order, because, after it was maile, 


an iteny was inserted in an appropriation bill for the specifie pur- 
pose of meeting the expense incidental to the execution of that 
order. As regards the question of principle involved, it is quite 
immaterial whether, as the Constitution Club alleges, no less 
than fifteen million dollars will be added to thé Pension bil! hy 


» Order No. 78, or whether the Pension Commissioner is right in 
putting the additional amount as low as $5,400,000. The puoint 
is whether the shifting of. the burden of proof from the applic int | 


for a pension to the Commissioner of Pensions did not, as a mt- 
ter of constitutional law, require the sanction-of an act of (on- 
gress, instead of depending exclusively upon an Executive fiat. | 
It is true, as Mr. Tarr reminds us, that, during Mr. Cii:ve- 
LAND’s second administration, an order was made that, in ‘hie 
case of a man who should have attained the age of seventy! ve, 
“ senility alone ” should be regarded as conclusive evidence of t ‘al 
disability to perform manual labor, within the.meaning of he 
Perision Act of 1890. It is also true that, during the McKi~: ry 
administration, an order was made that an applicant for a_ «n- 


‘sion, who should be sixty-five years of age, should be conclus: «ly 


entitled to at least’the minimum amount prescribed by the ‘en- 
sion Act of 1890—that is to say, the amount prescribed for «ne- 


half total disability. Mr. Tarr is justified in saying that, ‘om 
one ‘point of view, Pension Order No. 78 is less objectionable © ‘an 
‘the CLEVELAND and McKIN ey orders, becatise the two | ‘ter 


created conclusive presumptions of fact, whereas the forme: ¢s- 


tablished only a rebuttable presumption. Mr. Tarr has no .ar- 
rant, however, for assuming that the Parker Constitution ( |ub, 
has undertaken to defend, or is bound to defend, the CLEVE: \ND 
and McKintey precedents. On the contrary, the club would 
doubtless condemn both precedents as violations of the « ‘ti 
tutional principle that Congress alone has power to establ: i a 
presumption, either conclusive or rebuttable, in favor of the [ro- 
pounder of a claim upon the Federal Treasury. In the al» nce 
of a law establishing such presumption, the burden of proof ‘ust 
rest upon the applicant. Mr. Tart’s defence of Pension Order No. 
78 is the most skilful yet presented, but we do not believe tliat it 
would meet with the approval of the United States Supreme Court. 
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D. CADY HERRICK, DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR GOVERNOR 
OF NEW YORK 


Judy: D. Cady Herrick, of Albany, who was nominated for Governor by the Democratic convention at Saratoga on September 
21, his been a Justice of the Supreme Court for the Third Judicial District since4891, and an Associate Justice of the Ap- 
pellute Division of the Supreme Court for the Third Department since 1895. Judge Herrick was born at Esperance, Schoharie 
Couniy, New York, in 1846. He took a course in the Albany Law School, during which he was a classmate of William Me- 
Kinl«;,and was admitted to the bar in 1867. He has been prominent in politics for many years, serving from 1880 to 1885 
as District Attorney of Albany County, and from 1885 to 1891 as Corporation Counsel of the city of Albany 
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“ Freebootcrs ”’—Reading from Left to Right, the Players are Messrs. Devereux Milburn, R. L. Agassiz, Foxrhall Keene, and 
Joshua Crane, Jr. 


Miss Alice Roosevelt (in the White Automobile) watching the Match 


Copyright, 1904, by N, Penfield 


The Winning T eam, the “ Wanderers”; the Players, reading from Left to Right, are Messrs. C. R. Snowden, J. E. Cowdin, J 
Waterbury, Jr., and Lawrence Waterbury 


THE OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP POLO MATCH AT 
VAN CORTLANDT PARK 


The first championship polo match that has been held in the neighborhood of New York since 1900 took place on Septem: 
The match was open, the teams being composed of players chosen 1//e- 


20 at Van Cortlandt Park bcfore 7500 spectators. 

spective of their home clubs. The championship was won by the “ Wanderers,” who defeated the “ Freebooters ” by @ score of 

4 1-2 goals to 3. The make-up of the contesting teams, comprising some of the best-known players in the country, is given at ve 
Photographs by Penfield 
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The Rapid-fire Guns on the Deck of the “-Lena” 


: : Gun Crew of the “ Lena” at Target Practice 


SNAP-SHOT OF THE RUSSIAN AUXILIARY CRUISER “LENA,” WHICH 
HAS BEEN DISMANTLED IN SAN FRANCISCO HARBOR 


The photographs show some interesting views of the Russian auxiliary cruiser “ Lena,” whose arrival in the harbor at San 
Francisco raised the question of neutrality between Russia and the United States government. The “Lena,” which arrived 
at San Francisco from Vladivostok, was not allowed to remain in the harbor of San Francisco for extended repairs before 
sctting out again for service in the Russian navy, but, by order of the Russian government, has been disarmed, She will be 
detained at San Francisco until the close of the war ya 
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The Campaign 


By Senator L. E. McComas : 


HE Republican campaign in Maryland was opened in Bal- 
timore on September 20 by a meeting at which Senator 
Fairbanks was the attraction. At,that date the Demo- 
crats had not yet held public meetings. 

In this State, as elsewhere, the campaign has been 


quiet. The party workers on both sides have been diligent in the | 


routine work. Judge Parker’s telegram created enthusiasm for 
him. After his speech of acceptance a feeling of disappointment 
took the place of enthusiasm. Judge Parker was stronger the first 
ten days after the convention than he has been since. 

The Democratic attack upon President Roosevelt personally, 
on the contrary, has spent its force. He is perceptibly growing 
stronger in Maryland. Many Democrats and independents are in- 
clined to Roosevelt now who leaned toward Parker sixty days ago. 
All Repubiicans will vote for Roosevelt and Fairbanks. 

A very considerable vote which McKinley added to the Repub- 


lican total still doubts whether the Democratic party is safe. The- 
percentage of business men, ordinarily Democrats, who will vote . 


for Roosevelt because they fear to risk a change, is considerable, 
though less than four years ago. } ee 

In Baltimore the people are busy in rebuilding the burned dis- 
trict. The city has not lost, but has increased its trade. The re- 
cent calamity has postponed political discussion. The Hebrew 
business men of Baltimore are a large and influential body. Some 
of them, ordinarily Democrats, are friendly to the President be- 
cause of his intervention in behalf of their coreligionists in Kische- 
neff and in Rumania. More of them are unwilling’ to risk a change 
of administration, and will therefore vote for Roosevelt. 

The main effort of the Democrats is to arouse race prejudice. 
Maryland is a white State, nearly four and one-half white to one 
black person. Annually the Democrats raise the negro cry. Re- 
publicans do not expect much injury from it this year. This is a 
national campaign for President and Congress. There are no candi- 
dates for State or local offices. In Maryland, and especially in 
Baltimore, are thousands of voters who are Republicans only in 
a Presidential year. If they vcte they are numerous enough to 
carry the State for Roosevelt and Fairbanks. | 

President Roosevelt is very popular with the young voters. They 
admire his courage, sincerity, and great ability. His personality 
and his Americanism attract them. I am informed that among 
the coal-miners, who,-in Maryland, are an unusually intelligent 
community, many Democrats, will vote for Roosevelt, and that 
many ardent Bryan men will vote for him. He is very popular 


among the railway men, and skilled labor is very friendly to hin 
The assault upon protection as robbery will give our ticket a stron. 
vote among the working-men. The farmers are the most prosperou- 
people in this State as elsewhere. They have had large harvest 
here and will get high prices. The majority of the farmers ar. 


Republicans. 
* Maryland has been growing more and more Republican. Eac': 


_ year the Republicans receive smaller advantage from the blac: 


vote and an increasing percentage of the white vote. Election law. 
‘contrived to repress or nullify the Republican increase have on! 


_* partially succeeded. During the last thirty-seven years there ha- 


been a uniform gain for Republicans in Congressional years an 
an even greater gain in Presidential years. All State and loc. 
offices are elected in the odd-numbered years, and the even-nuni. 
bered years are Presidential and Congressional years. The aver. 
age Democratic majority at State elections during this period ij. 
sixteen thousand. ‘The average Democratic majority during tl 
same period at Congressional elections is eight thousand, and th. 
average Democratic Presidential majority during these years j 
seven thousand. If the Republicans receive this, average increas 
of nine thousand votes in the Presidential year, we ought to carr. 
the State again, as we carried it in 1896 and 1900. 

' The Republicans have always been united in a Presidential yea. 
and are united now. Democratic divisions are most noticeable thi- 
year in the first and second Congressional districts. It is a fac‘ 
that in each of the six Congressional districts Republicans ar. 
hopeful of winning the fight. This indicates an average Repu!- 


lican belief that the State can be carried for Roosevelt and Fai:- 


banks. If we were let alone we would win the State. What thie 
Democratic National Committee may do to change conditions ani! 
what it can do is discussed hopefully by Democrats. 

To sum it up, conservative Republicans expect to carry the State 
for the national ticket and elect four or more of the six Congres-- 
men. In Maryland during the past ten years we have learned t. 
endure the outside superficial observer, who always begins wit! 
the belief that Maryland is a Democratic State and always ens 
with that. During the past ten years the Republicans have car- 
ried Maryland seven times, the Democrats twice, and the tenth 


‘time each party elected one of its State candidates. During tlic 


same period at every national and Congressional election, Mary- 
land has been Republican. The Presidential year is our best year. 
and our national ticket is very strong with the people. Our hope- 
fulness is justified. 


Progress in the Use of Electricity 
By Louis Bell, Ph.D. 


HE deliberations of the International Electrical Congress 
at St. Louis were for the most part of rather too tech- 
nical a character to be of general interest, but now and 
then they disclosed a broader view of electrical progress 
than is usual in scientific discussions. In particular the 
enormous advances which have been made in the electrical trans- 
mission of power loomed up conspicuously, not only in achieve- 
ments recorded, but in the very topics left unmentioned. At the 
time of the last international congress in Chicago there was no 
art of power transmission, and therefore no section set apart for 
its egnsideration. Even in the brief discussion there accorded the 
topic a note of scepticism was .predominant. 

Within two weeks of the close of that congress, however, the 
first modern transmission plant in America was put in operation, 
and from that time on progress has been immensely rapid. The 
figures quoted at St. Louis showed that the great manufacturing 
companies have already put out a million and a half horse-power 
in capacity of electrical apparatus for transmission purposes. 
The very magnitude of the work commands instant attention, but 
even more striking has been the swift improvement in apparatus 
and in method. The key to success in the larger work of power 
transmission is the employment of very great electrical pressures 
to force the energy economically over the long lines which span 
the distance between the power station, perhaps in a mountain 
canon, and the far-away cities that utilize the power. The few 
hundred volts of pressure used in ordinary lighting or railway 
plants are hopelessly ineffective when the distances covered must 
be scores of miles. 

In the very beginning of power transmission the pressures were 
put up to two or three thousand volts, and thence advanced by 
leaps to five, ten, fifteen, and twenty thousand. At the. last-named 
figure there was a brief pause. Up to that point it is compara- 


tively easy to insulate the wires at their supports on glass or por- 


celain insulators so that the electric current will not escape to 
any injurious extent. But at increased pressure the very air about 
the lines begins to play the electrician false. A faint blue glow 
surrounds the wires at night, rising at every point of support 


into pale, shimmering brushes. To control this little brother of | 
the lightning new and intricate forms of insulating supports had 


to be devised, ingenuous structures of porcelain sometimes nearly 


a foot and a half in diameter and weighing twenty-five or thirty 


pounds. 
Armed with these the engineer could hold the current, sput- 


_ tering and protesting as it would, down to business, and his suv- 


cess is in no wise more forcefully attested than in the followine 
bland announcement which opened one of the papers read at %!. 
Louis: “In discussing the conditions which affect and limit t'e 
constants and operation of high-tension lines, pressures of ovr 
30,000 volts and lines of over fifty miles in length only will |« 


_ considered.” At the present moment there are ten or a doz 


plants working regularly at 40,000 volts or more, three or four 
of them at more than 50,000 volts. And in discussing this toj)c 
one of the most experienced engineers at the congress threw : 
bombshell into the ranks of the more conservative by stating t!t 
he- considered operation at 50,000 volts actually easier than «| 
half that pressure. The curious fact was then elicited that wi) 
adequate insulation has been provided for these very high pr: >- 


' sures, with a proper margin for safety, the system is actua''y 


successfully insulated against a large proportion of the mir 
lightning discharges that might work havoc where less precauti: - 
had been taken. 3 

The distances covered have kept pace with the voltage « - 


ployed. The fifty-mile limit was passed half a dozen years 


in'a fine plant near Fresno, California, which operates its wai »- 
wheels, by the way, under a vertical head of something ove: ‘ 
quarter of a mile. . Since then line after line has stretched « 
to similar distances, until at present two great plants are dev: 
ering power to the vicinity of San Francisco from stations in ‘ '\¢ 
mountains 150 miles away. The farthest regular customers ©!) 
branch lines are nearly 200 miles from their source of pov’. 
Once, indeed, owing to an accident to one power-house, power \::\* 
supplied for some days down one main line and backward «<r 
another to customers separated from the working station by 0 
less than 350 miles of circuit. Power transmission to-day is +t 
cut short by the physical limitations of distance, but only by | 
competition of other power when the cost of lines becomes (0 
great. 

Quite apart from all questions of capacity, working pressi'’¢. 
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Mr. H. L. Bowden’s “ Mercedes, U.S.A.” 
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Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr. in his “ Mercedes VI.” 


Mr. C. L. Seabury’s “ Speedway” 


MOTOR-BOAT RACING ON THE HUDSON—THE MATCH FOR THE 
AMERICAN POWER-BOAT ASSOCIATION’S CHALLENGE CUP © 


The three-day motor-boat contest for the gold challenge cup offered by the American Power-boat Association began on NSep- 
‘ember 22 over a thirty-knot course on the Hudson. Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr.s “ Mercedes VI.” was the winner of the first 
day's contest, covering the course in 1h. 21m. 30s. The best time was made by Mr. W. SN. Nilmer’s “ Vingt-ct-Un I1.,” th. liom. 
278., which would have iwon her the race but for the handicaps she was required to give the * Mercedes V1.” and other con- 
‘stants. On the second and third days of the contest the “ Vingt-ct-Un II.” was the winner, covering the course in th. 27m. 
0%. On the second day, and in 1h. 30m. 248. on the third day—thus winning two out of the three races 
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and length of lines are the great advances which have been made 
in operative conditions. Power-transmission circuits as now built 
and safeguarded are, in spite of their great voltages and lengths, 
singularly reliable. It is rarely that they fail through lack of 
care in construction and inspection. Were one to make a list of 
the causes of the casual interruption of service which occur it 
would read like a chapter from the memoirs of Ananias. A load 
of’ hay tossed into the lines by a juvenile whirlwind, an owl 


perching wide-winged upon cne of the wires, a predatory cat climb- | 


ing a pole and stretching unwisely near an insulator, a flock of 


pelicans suddenly rising and knocking a telephone circuit over 


the power wires; these are some of the recorded examples of the ~ 


intrusions of Fate. Many of the larger systems have from two 
or three to half a dozen generating stations, all operated in unison, 
and making a complete shutdown of the system highly improbable. 
This cooperation of stations has, too, a very important bearing 
upon the commercial effectiveness of the transmissions. <A river 


- here which runs low in July and August may be linked with an- 


other a hundred miles away which fails only when freshets jp 
April or May flood out the available head of water, and both my 
be joined to an auxiliary steam-plant, which can be put into se)\. 
ice to meet unusual demands or to take up the load if accident };.,. 
crippled a line. The desire of accessory apparatus has gone { ;- 
ward to meet the increasing requirements of service. A few ye:\:s 
ago mere switching apparatus to throw on and off the current .+ 
50,000 volts if need be was unheard of, and devices to protect th ~. 
high-tension circuits from lightning were hopelessly ineffecti. .. 
To-day the former is regularly manufactured, and the latter, w)\:|, 
still far from perfect, are in process of rapid evolution. And mv: 


_ than all else, the point of view has changed; the impracticable |, ,. 
. become commonplace and the impossible every-day routine. M1.) 


still, of course, remains to be done; engineers are looking forw::d 


to still higher pressures and’ to the commercial practicability of 


greater distances. It has taken but a single decade to bring 


_ art to its present state—what may one not dare to hope for } jie 


e 


A Cowboy Carnival in Wyoming 
Celebrating Frontier Day in Cheyenne 


By John Dicks Howe 


N August 30 the city of Cheyenne, Wyoming, donned its 
holiday attire, both the business and residence portions 
of the town being gayly decorated with flags, bunting, 
and flaring posters. Early in the morning the streets 
were crowded with cowboys attired in red and yellow 

shirt - waists, chaps and sombreros, handkerchiefs tied loosely 
around the neck, their spurs tinkling to the rhythm of their 
prancing horses, as they dashed here and there on various errands 
connected with Cheyenne’s “ Frontier Day” celebration. At night 


the scene on the streets changed. Vast crowds thronged the thor- | 


oughfares, throwing confetti, tooting tin horns, and yelling like 
wild Indians, while the stoical Shoshone laid aside his savage 


frown, paint, and feathers, and came into town to join the frolic- » 


some promenaders. 

The events took place at the fair grounds, a mile north of 
Cheyenne. Near the west end of the arena were constructed huge, 
oo corrals, or stockades, in which were imprisoned the wild 


‘horses and steers that were to take. part in the contests. Running 


south from the corrals a strongly built -fence extended towards 
theeeentre of the oval, so that running steers or wild horses would 
take the proper course when their turn came. Back of this fence 
congregated hundreds of cowboys and cowgirls, who acted as aids 
and assistants in carrying out the various features of -the pro- 


gramme. In the stand reserved for guests were noticed the faces- 


of many prominent men of the West, leading railroad officials, the 
proprietors of the great Denver dailies, and scores of other .no- 
tables. 

To the man from New York or Boston who has never followed the 
round-up or seen a steer roped, the roping contests were treats 
of a high order. In contests of this kind the success of the winner 
depends as much upon the horse he rides as upon the skill of the 
hand that throws the rope, for a trained cow-pony that knows 
what is expected of it will do as much for the rider as he can 
do for himself. When all is ready the corral gate is opened and 
out dashes a wild steer. He runs straight for the arena, and the 
moment he crosses the 100-yard line the flag is lowered—the sig- 
nal for the cowboy to begin operations. Like a shot out of a_can- 
non and with a whoop he dashes after the animal, slowly circling 


his lariat around his head. The moment he can get the steer in 


position the lariat shoots out and settles around the neck or over 
the hoof of the astonished animal. The instant the throw is made 
the horse stops and spreads its four feet wide apart, bracing it- 
self for the pull that long experience has taught itis soon to 
come. <A second later the rope becomes taut, and the steer is 
thrown high in the air, coming down with a thud plainly heard in 
the grand stand. As the rider hurriedly dismounts and runs to 
the steer to “ hogtie ” it, the pony stands like a statue, every mus- 
cle drawn taut and with its weight against the rope, to keep the 
steer from rising to its feet. A cheer goes up from the spectators 
as = “engl throws both hands in the air, the signal that his task 
is finished. 


The maverick branding contest was a novelty, as it had never 


been attempted in the arena, and attracted a great deal of at- 
tention. Five yearlings were turned loose at once and were pur- 
sued by ten cowboys, the conditions being that the two cowboys 
who first roped a maverick, dragged it to the fire and branded it, 
should win. One animal was caught 150 yards from the fire, his 
captor succeeding in driving it almost to the irons before it balked. 
He dragged it the remainder of the distance, his assistant apply- 
ing the iron in one minute and twenty-three seconds after the 
flag dropped. As the red-hot iron sank into the maverick’s side 
and a wreath of smoke, coupled with the smell of burning hair-and 
flesh, ascended, many of the spectators turned their heads away in 
horror, but the great majority were too much interested to feel 
at all squeamish. The animal did not appear to mind the opera- 


. tion, nor did those that followed. 


When the last steer was turned out, roped and tied, and the 
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echoes of the storm of cheers that greeted the contestants jiad 
died away, the mounted assistants rode to the corral to rope tlie 
bucking horses or “outlaws.” For the next ten minutes tlre 
was war in the corral, for it became a confused mass of kickiiig, 
rearing, plunging horseflesh. The dust arose in clouds from thie 
hoofs of the “ outlaws,” and for a time the cowboys who had roped 
their horses rested with loose ropes. When the buneh finilly 
quieted down, the ropes were tightened and the horses dragged to 
the gate, which was quickly swung open. Out comes the [irst 
bronco, plunging and rearing, contesting for every foot of ‘hie 
ground. If he is a horse that has been ridden before and jias 
gained a reputation, the cheers from his old friends seem to reall 
former scenes, and he appears to remember the events of a \car 
ago, when he was last saddled. It is a whole year since a man 
has put a rope around his neck, and he fights like a tiger until 


~ the cowboy and his helper tie his feet, blindfold him, and force 


the hackamore over his head. The instant the rider puts the sad- 
dle on his back, he rears on his hind legs and strikes at the iwo 
men with both feet. When he is finally saddled and the blindfold 
is removed, he gathers himself for a final effort, and goes straivht 
up in the air like a rocket, coming down with his legs like stilts, 


' stiff and absolutely unrelaxed; but the man does not leave the 


saddle, being as firm and as steady as though tied there. For five 
minutes they fight, and when they stop in front of the grand 
stand and the rider bows in response to a storm of applause, the 
horse realizes that he has been subdued. Rider after rider per- 
forms his feat in these exciting events; and time after time the 
spectators catch their breath, thinking the man has surely been 
crushed to death under the rolling buckers. Again and avain 
when the plufigers rise on their hind feet and fall backwards. the 
onlookers are hushed into silence, expecting to see a mangled |ody 


__ where the horse lay; but: those who fear for the cowboy are tiiose 


unacquainted with his skill. 


The great évent of the celebration this year was the remarkable 
feat of Will Pickett, a negro hailing from Taylor, Texas, who wave - 
his exhibition while 20,000 people watched with wonder ani ad- 


' miration a mere man, unarmed and without a device or appli:nce 


of any kind, attack a fiery, wild-eyed, and powerful steer and 
throw it by his teeth. With the aid ofa helper, Pickett cliised 
the steer until he was in front of the grand stand. The» he 
jumped from the saddle and landed on the back of the anal, 


grasped its horns, and brought it to a stop within a dozen ‘cet. 
- By a remarkable display of strength he twisted the steer’s jcad 
' until its nose pointed straight into the air, the animal bell: ving 
with pain and its tongue protruding in its effort to secur: air. 
- Again and again the negro was jerked from his feet. and ‘:ssed 


into the air; but his grip.on the horns never once loosenc! and 
the steer failed in’ its efforts to gore him. Cowboys with 
lariats rushed to Pickett’s assistance, but the action of the «om- 
bat was too rapid for them. Before help could. be given, |’: <ctt. 
who had forced the steer’s nose into the mud and shut \! its 
wind, slipped, and was tossed aside like a piece of paper. ‘I/iere 
was a scattering of cowboys as he jumped to his feet an: ran 
for his horse. Taking the saddle without touching the stirrup, he 
ran the steer to a point opposite the judges stand, again }':npe 

on to its back, and threw it. Twice was the negro lifted from his 
feet, but he held on with thé tenacity of a bulldog. Suddenly 
Pickett dropped the steer’s head and grasped the upper lip «f the 
animal with his teeth, threw his arms wide apart, to show that 
he was not using his hands, and sank slowly upon his back. The 
steer lost its footing and rolled upon its back, completely cover 


- ing the negro’s body with its own. The crowd was speechles~- with 


horror, many believing that the negro had been crushed: but 4 
second later the steer rolled to its other side, and Pickett arose 
uninjured, bowing and smiling. So great was the applause that 
the darkey again attacked the steer, which had staggered to its 
feet, and again threw it after a desperate struggle. 
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A Street Scene in Cheyenne on Frontier Day 


SNAP-SHOTS OF EVENTS AT THE RECENT “COWBOY 
CARNIVAL” AT CHEYENNE, WYOMING 


An interesting phase of Western life is the “Cowboy Carnival,” known as “ Frontier Day,” recently held at Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
The event is a field carnival lasting three or four days, in which the cowboys and cattlemen take part, giving exhibitions of 
rough-riding, and taking part in open-air sports and contests.. The reader is referred to an article on the opposite page of this 
wsue of the “ Weekly” for an account of the recent “ Frontier: Day” celebration 
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A Volley from the Japanese Mountain Guns—the end Gun has been upset by a return Shell 


With the Japanese “First” Army in Manchuria 


The Story by an Eye-witness of the Battle of Kwan-Sui-Ten, on the Western Side of the Manchurian Divide 
By William Dinwiddie 


TowAN (NEAR LIAO-YANG), MANCHURIA, August I, 1904. 
ENERAL KUROKI’S army fought the battle yesterday 
which put his forees fairly within striking distance of 
Liao-Yang and over the Manchurian divide, well on their 
way to the open plains of the Liao Valley. 
: It was important as a struggle for possessione of 
strategic position, for news reaches us to-day that Hai-cheng has 


been occupied by General Oku’s army without any resistance, and © 


that a fourth army is nearly in position, so that an are of Jap- 
anese soldiers, many divisions strong, now stretches from the 
railroad on the east to the Mukden road on the north. | 

The battle of July 31, at Kwan-sui-ten, has an additional in- 
terest in that the Russians fought better and with greater skill 
than in any previous combat, and that, though flanked from both 
sides, they were able to retire with few losses in men, and with 
the loss of only two guns, both of which were disabled. 

General Kuropatkin is said to have been present in person, and 
General Keller was killed by a Japanese shrapnel during'the des- 
perate artillery duel. 

For twenty-six days we had held Mo-tien-ling Pass in the cen- 
tre with a division, Ri-ho-rei and Pa-pin-rei passes on the left 
with another division, while a third held the extreme right, near 
the great divide. 

We were within two days’ forced march of Liao-Yang, where 
one day Kuropatkin was said to have a great army waiting for 
us; the next we heard’ that he had evacuated and was retiring 
north toMukden, and on the third that he was moving still greater 
masses of men southward of Liao-Yang. On other occasions the 
rumors came that, in our immediate front, a great Russian force 
was gathering, or that it had completely disappeared, and, finally, 
near the very last of July, the story ran that there were at least 
four divisions confronting us and a great attack was imminent. 


True, the Russians did attack the centre in force on July 17, 
and on the 18th the right wing made an advance to secure more 
favorable positions, both .of which actions almost reached the 
dignity of battles, so fast and furious was the fighting, with 
losses aggregating nearly a thousand for the Japanese, but, out- 
side of this, the Japanese army on the east simply held its posi- 
tions, waiting patiently—as only Japanese troops can do—for 
the advance of General Oku’s army and other forces from the 
south, to shorten the combined striking distance of the arc of 
the great body of soldiers who are creeping toward Liao-Yang and 
the Russian prey with all the stealthiness and cunning of a 
anther. 

r On July 30, following, within an hour, the official report that 
the Russians were holding a very strongly entrenched position 
in our front, at Towan and Kwan-sui-ten, came the order that 
the military attachés and war correspondents must be prepared to 


‘move bag and baggage at 3 a.m. the next morning. 


Not an atom of information, beyond the fact that we would make 
a short advance, could be extracted from Japanese sources, and 
two correspondents, John F. Bass and the writer, who were 
visiting the centre division, were sorely troubled because -they 
were assigned to the left wing, which had not yet had a fight, 
and they were desirous of knowing whether or not they should 
stay with the centre, or return .over twelve miles of road back to 
their own division. 3 

However, the tip came in the friendly advice that we must 
at once return to our division, and that it was too late to secure 
permission from the main headquarters to remain with the centre. 
As a matter of fact, there was sufficient time to get back, and 


this decided us. 


-On we pushed, as the long summer twilight faded into dark- 
ness and the stars brightened in the skies, a trifle fearful lest 


The Battle of Kwan-sui-ten, from the Front of the Japanese Mountain Battery 
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sentries might fire upon us in the night. A Korean messenger — 


met us, on the way, with an urgent note informing us how to 
connect with our baggage and servants if we should not return. 


At ten o’clock we were at home. At eleven we had received per- / 


mission to move forward at 2 A.M. One hour’s sleep was all we 
had that night. : 

General Hasegawa and his staff began the advance at 1. A.M., 
shortly after the decadent and mist-covered moon had raised it- 
<elf above the mountain crests of the narrow valley. With a bat- 
-tnlion as his guard, he was to move around the left-hand road 
ever Pa-pin-rei Pass. | 

An hour later, leading our horses over the fitfully moonlit road, 
we pressed: ahead. The night was silent and damply chill, for 
ihe larger transportation of the army had not commenced to move, 
aid the ammunition pack-trains, the artillery, and telegraph-carts 
must have gone forward at midnight. : 

The clusters of Chinese houses, crowded with soldiers the day 
hefore, Were now deserted by all except a lonely sentinel, guarding 
vyeat piles of soldiers’ shoulder-packs. This indicated plainly 
iiat a battle was to be brought off at no great distance away. 

We climbed the road to Pa-pin-rei, and saw the empty Japanese 
trenches, trending away for several miles to the right, like lines 
branded into the high hillsides. Here not even a sentry had been 
ieft behind. 

At this point the well-made highway of the Japanese gave place 
‘> the native roadway, a narrow, rock-filled ditch, down which 
vou and your horse stumbled together in the deceptive light. 
Dawn was slowly approaching, and the purplish light of the east 
was blending overhead with the yellow rays of the western moon 
to give the skies a greenish tinge. Half an hour yet before the 
- gunners could see the enemy’s position. 

- Almost on the dot at six o’clock a piece of Japanese artillery 
}oomed in the valley to our right, and the air was filled with the 
siriek of its impact, as the shell moved away toward the distant 
hill-tops, and spit its hateful charge of shrapnel upon the ground, 
while a tiny circle of white smoke curled upward, ever expanding 
aud fading away, to show where it had struck. The battle was on. 

The writer will give a personal narrative of what he saw, 
though before doing so the general plan of the battle, given out 
oilicially, must first be briefly told, that the reader may gain an 
intelligent idea of the whole. | 

The left-wing division was to force the fighting and execute a 
hig flanking movement around the Russian right. The centre di- 
vision were to follew, a little later, along the main road to Liao- 
Yang, through Mo-tien-ling Pass, and strike the enemy’s position 
nearly at right angles to the left-wing division, but not until 
the latter had well forwarded its flanking movement. The right- 
wing division, farther to the north and east, was to begin a gen- 
eral attack along its front, and drive the enemy backward toward 
Liao-Yang or toward Mukden on the northern road. 

As the sun came up, one battery after another got into action, 
and, on our right, several Japanese field-batteries could be heard 
hooming away, while to the front and right we caught the duller 
cough of the little mountain guns, -and away and beyond all these 
there seemed to be many Russian guns replying. 

The rippling piff-paff of the Japanese thirtieth-year rifle grew 
stronger and stronger as we approached the front, and was an- 


swered by Russian volleys, like the rumbling, jarring sound of. 


a string of loaded, loose-wheeled carts. 

General Hasegawa and his staff, including an imperial prince, 
were at the foot of Pa-pin-rei Valley, and, as they watched devel- 
opments, Russian shrapnel burst fast behind them in the little 
valley, doing slight harm, but filling the narrow, rock-walled de- 
file with deadening echoes, which multiplied and reverberated until 
it seemed that the Russians had turned loose a dozen batteries, 


fore nightfall. 
soldiers were ringing with water, but they marched forward 
_ briskly and with no display of exhaustion, though they had_ been 
up Bare: night and had already worked three hours in a swelter 
of heat. 


instead of the half-battery of four guns which was really play- 
upon us. 

‘rom a peep-hole on the rocky ridge we could see the little 
Japanese soldier engaged in his usual game of climbing, swiftly 
and silently, up the back side of hills, or scuttling upward along 
tortuous ravines, to gain a vantage-point where he could en- 
filade his enemy. 

Three clumsy companies of Russians had been placed at the ex- 


. treme left, as a mobile force to hold the hills against their ath- 


letie and cunning foe. They were hopelessly out-pointed in the 


‘game of trying to place themselves between the coming foe and 


their main positions, because they must move in bodies and 


shoot in volleys, there seeming to be no individual] initiative what- 
ever. 


Here, there, everywhere about them—literally from every hum- 


_ smock to their right, left, front, and, I was about to say, rear, 


came the staccato note of the Japanese rifles; not many from any 
given direction, but all shooting with deliberate accuracy. 
The bear was being pestered to death by bumble-bees, and he 


. growled, rubbed his ears, rolled on the ground, and ran away. The 


bees were swarming up the hollows, and soon appeared just 
under the crests of half a dozen sugar-loafed hills. Here the 
swarm gathered, rolling itself up in numbers until it became a 
company, then a battalion, in strength, actually lying: on the 
same ridge of hills occupied by the Russians, in the trenches 
farther to the right. 

White fans—given to the soldiers by the Emperor, each deco- 


_ rated with the red sun of Japan and a cherry blossom—broke out 
in hundreds, and, perched high above us, we saw the spectacle 
' of hundreds of hot and perspiring warriors fanning themselves 
with perfect unconcern! 


It was a matter of less than half an hour before the Japanese 
held the main ridge to the left, or west, of the village of Sui- 


_tean-za, and the great flanking movement over the hills was 


ready to begin, from the point gained, about nine o'clock. 

It was broiling hot at this hour, and the motionless air and the 
glaring sun promised to make the land a veritable furnace be- 
The dirty khaki uniforms of the stockily - built 


The fourteen hours’ march made by that regiment of the Guards, 
in the. flanking movement, would have killed off half the men in 
any European or American force long before the Japanese had 
finished it and were still keen to fight, and, notwithstanding this, 
the official report says that the left-wing division did not do so 
well. as was expected! Only salamanders could have survived the 


‘heat and toil. 


Thirty-five hundred fighting-men, with their guns and heavy 
knapsacks (for they did not know where they would camp at 
night), a battery of mountain-artillery, and all the necessary am- 


' munition therefor on a hundred led pack-horses, with sixty more 
led animals carrying small-arm ammunition for the soldiers, 
marched into the high-angled hills, away from all roads, and 
away, even from foot-paths. 


It was a marvellous performance, and one which, at first blush, 
seems impossible, for it necessitated travelling beneath the crests 
of the mountains, in order to be screened from the enemy. They 
moved ahead on mountain slopes whose angle was often sixty 
degrees. They toiled through thick underbrush and around the 
bases of rocky pinnacles five to eight hundred feet above the val- 
leys. One would have believed the feat impossible for loaded men, 
let alone heavily laden pack-horses. The left-wing regiment 
marched six miles in this fashion, and threatened Yo-shi-rei 


Kuroki’s Mountain Battery in action during the Battle of Kwan-sui-ten 
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(Yangtsz’ling), in the rear of the main position, at five o’clock 


in the afternoon. 

A few horses turned somersaults down hill, and now and again 
a soldier, with his pack and gun, would turn turtle and take a 
headlong flight downward until he hung up somewhere on the 
stiff, scrubby brushwood, but there were few such accidents, and 
the advance was fairly constant. 

By the time the flanking column had moved a mile along the 
hills to the left, a pandemonium of war had broken loose in the 
valleys behind. Japanese batteries were pounding the entrenched ° 
hillsides back of Sui-tean-za and Chu-ja-pu-tsu, and were being 
pounded in return by Russian batteries far in the rear. 

While the Japanese were not yet ready to push the attack, they 
had, to their surprise, met a resistance which could not be si-- 
lenced, in either small-arm or artillery fire; instead, their own 
guns were being silenced under a storm of shrapnel, and the, 
weight of the metal which was being thrown with such accuracy. 
was certainly twice that which they could return, 

All the Russian gun positions were built for four guns, and, 
while there were places prepared over the field for forty-eight 
pieces of artillery, but twenty-two guns were ever actually in posi- 


tion and firing. The left-wing division had, including the moun. /- 


tain-artillery, several dozen guns, or seven batteries, of which at. 
least five were in action, while later in the day the centre di-. 
vision brought several additional batteries into play. 

There was a most marked difference in the speed of serving the 
artillery of the combatants, as the Russian gun is not only heavier 


and-of greater range, but it is of the most approved pattern of ~ 


rapid-fire, delivering, at its full capacity, sixteen shells a minute. 
The Japanese gun has about half this effective firing speed. As 
a matter of fact, then, the Japanese, with twice the number of 
guns, were only on equal terms with their antagonist. 

To go back to our mountain guns; they crept around the back- 
ward curve of a jutting spur, to a point almost facing the near- 
est Russian battery, and, on a ridge whose crest measured not 
more than ten feet across, the gunners began the work of se- 
cretly building gun-pits. It was with fascinated thrills that one 
watched the Japanese soldiers carefully plant a few green 
branches in the ground, to screen them from view, and with every 
movement one expected them to be discovered, for the near-by 
battery was shelling the very ridge we were on, at its highest 
point, a few hundred yards away, in a futile effort to foil an 
attack on the Russian infantrymen lying in the trenches on the 
same divide, but shut off by a rocky pinnacle which rose between. 

The Russians saw nothing. The Japanese worked like Trojans 
with pick and shovel, until level floors, six feet long and a little 
wider than the track of the gun, were laid, and a deep hole for 
the ammunition-cases had been finished on either side of the gun 
position. Then, placing green boughs upright over the front of 
the guns, they shoved them gently into position one by one. : 

A gunner, on his stomach, crawled ahead of each gun and cut 
a narrow pathway clear before the muzzles. They were ready, 
and so were the gunners, as they sat down behind the hill and 
fanned themselves, waiting for the ammunition-trains to take po- 
sition in safe places below them on the steep hillsides. Warning 
was sent to the men and pack-train leaders who stood on a hill 
to the rear, that, in a few minutes, their position might be alive 
with the enemy’s shrapnel. 

Every gun had a shell shoved home behind the breech-block, every 
gunner had carefully 
sighted for his given 


the men, who tackled them as a football-player downs a man, and 
the shells went screaming into the enemy’s earthworks. Five sec. 
onds, ten seconds, fifteen seconds, and the replaced guns belche:| 


_ away at the Russian battery, but before the sound and smoke ay | 


dust and kicking guns had subsided a second time a scream: 
came back, just clearing the top of the hill and bursting in t}:. 
air with a ringing crack, at the same time scattering a ring «i 
shrapnel on the backward hillside. 

_ Now things grew fast and furious; mountain battery again : 
‘mountain battery—for it was afterward learned that the Ru-. 
‘sians had here four small guns. It was difficult to say whic: 
side had the best. of it for the first ten minutes, but, again, t!. 
four guns of the Russians fired twice as rapidly as did ours, a» ' 
the wicked big guns, four hundred yards to the eastward «© 
the Russian small-gun position, took a few cracks at us, whi: 
they could spare a moment from the business in their front, «©: 
the other side of the big spur. One shrapnel from the ene): 
burst fairly in the faces of the plucky Japanese gunners and t\,. 
went down; another man a short distance away picked up » 
fragment of shell in his back. It was time to take a few mi:- 
utes’ rest and let the Russians forget the accuracy of their ai. 
Time passes in all these activities, but hours seem like minut: - 
to those engaged, and it was now 11.15 a.m. 

~The flanking column was pushing ahead. We could see ii 
from behind the ridge, filing away in a long sinuous line, passin:: 


‘a.craggy peak here and there, disappearing behind the curve o:. 


a hidden hillside, and coming out again on the other side. \ 
‘company had been detached, and slid downward over the cre-t 
of the ridge, and climbed a small sugar-loaf eight hundred yari- 
nearer the enemy than the mountain battery’s position. Ther 


they sat, and waited and fanned, watching for the Russians, w)), 


hung doggedly to the forward trenches, to return along the ro:ii| 
which they now flanked. ; 

Part of the Third and Fourth regiments were trying to cro-.- 
the river between Sui-tean-ze and Chu-ja-pu-tsu, and for two hou: 
the fighting was very severe. The volleying tactics of the Rus. 


- sians seemed to be entirely discarded at this point, and a_ per- 


fect fusilade of individual shooting broke loose. First it wou! 
be the Japanese, growing in volume steadily, and then, in a new 
and more guttural note, the Russian rifles would take up thie 
song of death, increasing to a roll which seemed to smother tlic 
fire of the Japanese and cause it to die away to a few solitary 
pic-pacs, pic-pacs. 

The silence of the Japanese small arms provoked a reopening of 
the Japanese artillery fire against the position, but this, too, woul 
die down under the stream of shells and shrapnel from the rear- 
ward Russian batteries. Plainly the Russians were holding their 
own fairly well in the centre. 

At noon, as if prostrated by the horrible sweltering heat, bot! 
contestants ceased to struggle, and almost perfect silence reigned, 
broken only by the cawing of magpies in the pine-trees, or a sol- 
dier hailing his fellow. The Japanese men, tucked under the lee 
of hillsides, unslung their little baskets of cooked rice, and, with 
hopsticks working, ate their lunch. They had come into thie 


eld with one day’s ration of freshly cooked rice and two days’ | 
rations of dry rice. 


At two o’clock the flanking part of the left-wing division broke 


‘loose two or three miles away, almost in our front, and were in- 
-swered by the swelling roars of the Russian volleys. 


A Russian 
officer of the mount:in 
battery was plainly 


range. The captain of 
the battery stood on 
the highest point to the 
right, and the little 
lieutenant held on tight 
behind a small rocky 
ledge which jutted up 


between two of the 
suns. He almost 
danced with excite- 


ment, and his face was 
wreathed in smiles. In 
ten minutes he had told 
us, half a dozen times, 
in broken English, that 
it was “a _ very hot 
day,” but his joy at the 
prospects of a fight be- 
lied his statement, so 
far as any discomfiture 
to himself con- 
cerned; if it had been 
twice as hot he would 
not have cared a rap. 
Every gunner stood 
with upraised hand— 
the signal that his gun 
is ready to fire—the 
lieutenant stood with 
upraised hand and 
head just peering over 
the edge of his stony 
screen. The captain 


seen to jump on top of 
the epaulements and 
frantically wave his 
arms. He ran _ 
way down the front 
slope of the hill and 
back again, and then 
the heads of infaniry- 
men could be seen 
moving along the line 
of trenches which !id 
toward the point from 
which the Japanese 
was coming, and over 
the crest of a vey 
rugged hill. 

After a few minutes 
hard small-arm fir!ng, 
there was silence agin), 
and then the so.d 
broke forth anew, with 
redoubled fury. 
Japanese fire ceaved 
first. They were “ot, 

this day, to take ‘he 


in flank, but while <<"- 
tain Japanese 
ments fought 
there were 
bodies pushing stea:ily 
onward, to position» in 
the far rear. : 


slowly raised his arm Reports came that 
and shouted “ Fire!” the Russians —_—ishiad 
when, with one roar withdrawn their 
and some smoke, the tain battery, an € 
guns) came kicking Japanese shelled the 
back into the arms of position for several 


Japanese Soldiers with Funs resting after the Battle of Kwan-sui-ten 
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minutes without receiving a reply, when - 
the vicious little Russian guns woke up 
suidenly, and spat shells so fast and 
accurately over the edge of the Japan- 
ese battery’s position on the hill that 
the men were glad to lie down out of 
haim’s way for a few minutes, and carry 
their wounded to points of safety. I 
saiy one gun upset, but whether it was 
hit by a shell or kicked over from its 
owit recoil, it is difficult to say posi- 


tiv: 


t 2.15 P.M. a Russian four: -gun bat- 
tery and all the gunners came creeping 
dcevn the steep, zigzagging roadway, 
from the top of the roof-shaped hill, 
whenee they had been firing steadily 
mo-t. of the day on the Japanese in- 
fan‘ry and artillery in the centre. We 
thought they were retiring for a few mo- 
ments, but, instead, they swung around 
the edge of the hill and made straight 
for the enemy. 

TVhey took a fresh battery position, on 
very low ridge which we had not seen 
bef ve, and five minutes from the time 
they disappeared, four flashes of fire and 
one column of dust came out of four em- | 
bra-ures, and they were pouring shrap- 
nel into a Japanese battery in the plain 
to our right. 
From 2.30 until five o’clock the bat- 
tle waged fiercer and fiercer. Every bat- 
tery of both sides.seemed to be in action 


The soldiers are said to have begged 
their officers to permit them to charge 
the trenches with bayonets—they could 
at least die, they exelaimed—but Gen- 
eral Hasegawa sent word that they were 
to wait. It was best, for the spirit of 
these particular Russians was such, and 
their position so good, that hardly a 
third part of the Japanese would have 
arrived. 

Looking up the valley for miles, one 
saw, both to the right and left, clusters 
of shrapnel smoke-rings hovering in the 
air, and from the valley rose fountains 
of earth and dust, indicating how severe 
was the artillery duel. 

At four o’clock the main body of the 
centre division began advancing on 
Kwan-sui-ten, and a little earlier, to 
their left, the right wing of the Guards 
was pushing in to the attack. 

The centre division met a terrific fire 
from a conical hill held by one company 
of Russians, who would not retreat, 
though pelted with artillery and small- 
arm fire until the hill was a haze of 
dust. An hour passed before this hill 
was taken. by the almost complete anni- 
hilation of the Russian company. 

The right wing of the left-wing di- 
vision placed their first battery along- 
side of the Ri-ho-rei road in a corn- 
field, whence they could see the main po- 
sitions of the Russians, and opened fire. 
Then occurred here the most sanguinary 


at the same time, about three o’clock, 
and the air hissed and moaned and 
screamed in the pain of it. 

The Japanese shrapnel covered the 
Russian batteries with white puffs of 
smoke, while solid shells searched the 
landscape along the trench-lines until a dozen odd geysers of red 
and yellow earth were suspended in the air at the same moment. 
Curiously enough, we could never see the Russian soldiers in these 
trenches; either they were not there, or they have learned the im- 
portance of protecting themselves. 

Our little battery could not keep in action. 
secured its range accurately, and, while the Japanese gunners 
skinned their epaulements with their shrapnel, the Russians fired 
the faster. Our mountain battery lost sixteen men during the 
afternoon. 

The left-wing division advanced to the attack several times 
after three o’clock, but they were driven back or held in check 
by the Russian individual fire from the high-placed trenches. The 
Japanese artillery could apparently make no impression on these 
trenches, and a few minutes devoted by them to shelling the 
trenches wag sure to result in their being overwhelmed with Rus- 
sian shrapnel well placed on their guns. 


Japanese Troops on a Flanking Movement 
during the Battle of Kwan-sui-ten 


The Russians had 


duel of the day, between two batteries. 
The Russians had four guns on the 
mountain-ridge, five hundred feet above 
the plain and overlooking the large val- 
ley, and from this coign of vantage they 
peppered the battery of the Japanese from the moment it went into 
action. One Japanese gun was smashed by a shell, which struck 
it fairly, and several men were killed. The brave Heutenant of 
the battery had his head completely severed from his body bys 
another shell, as he stood, with upraised hand, ready to give the 
signal to fire. 

But the Japanese battery, in turn, played havoe with the Rus- 
sians, bursting shrapnel after shrapnel squarely in their faces, 
killing and wounding a Jarge number among their gun crews. Their 
star performance was when a well-aimed shell just skimmed the 
embrasure, smashed the gun-wheel, and sent the entire gun spin- 
ning out of the pit, down hill. It turned over a dozen times in 
its flight, and now lies a wreck, three hundred feet below the gun 
position, with an unexploded shell still in its br eech. The Russians 
took away the firing-pin and sights. 

The battle of the Russians’ left wing was menaily over. 

(Continued on page 1557.) 


Not that 


A Russian Gun upset by a Japanese Shell in the Battle of Kwan-sui-ten 
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Mr. 


Henry James at 


Home 


By Sydney Brooke 


EVENTY~ miles from 
London, on sea- 
coast of Sussex, stands 
the ancient town of 
Rye. “Ancient” by 

royal prescription, for Rye is 
one of the Cinque Ports whose 
bounden duty it was to keep 
the narrow seas clear of 
irates, French and Dutch. I 
snow no quainter townlet in 
all England. It has a history 
that goes back with scarcely 
a break for nearly nine hun- 
dred years, and no spiritless 
history either, but vibrant 
with handsome deeds by land 
and sea, great victories, and 
great disasters. Even now, for 
all its antique peacefulness, 
there is a whiff of old battles 
about the place and something 
more than a whiff in tower 
and bastion and huge bat- 
tlemented gateway. A _ topsy- 
turvy place, of narrow climbing 
streets and unexpected alleys, 
all rich in spoil for the anti- 
quarian explorer, crowded with 
the sheer charm and delights 
of immemorial quietude. It is 
here, in this “ port of stranded 
pride,” which the sea has un- 
gratefully abandoned, that Mr. 
Henry James has made his 
home, far enough away from 
the distractions and multi- 
tudinous inroads of .London 
life. Here he can work and 
live in peace and possess him- 
self. The last spot, on the 
whole, where one would expect 
to find an American’ en- 
trenched; perhaps, therefore, 
the first where one would look 
for Mr. Henry James. No 
more un-American townlet, at 


tawny - bricked early 
mansion, with the Demosthen:. 
simplicity and spaciousness 
its admirable period. It, to. 
‘like all things else in Rye, hii 
its little bit of history. Geor. 
I., returning from one of jj. 
too-frequent visits to Hanove. 
and compelled by a gale to pri 
in at Rye, stayed there for . 
night—the very night that t!}). 
Mrs. Lamb of the day chose «. 
give birth to a son. The roy: | _ 
christening bowl that follow: | 
is still an heirloom in the Lani! 
family. The Jamesite may be. 
conceive the interior of tl). 
house by imagining it a co):. 
bination of Staleybridge a): 
Poynton, with all the etceter:- 
that make a house—-mouldine-. 
doors, panels, balustrades, an 
so on—perfect in form and a). 
positeness, and all the a). 
pointments, pictures, rugs, ai: | 
furniture chosen and arrang::! 
with the assured instinct of a) 
artist. “My humble posse. 
sions,” says Mr. James of |)is 
Sheraton chairs, bookeases, i.:- 
bles, settees, and buffets, whiic 
the eye of the furniture-hun{ir 
grows covetous, taking in tlic 
i calm exquisiteness of it 
all. 

Nor is the _ outside 
pleasing and refreshing — 
mint-sauce lawn and flower- 
beds, the ivied garden wall, tiie 
conservatories and the creepvr- 
covered house. But it is to a 
. jittle outbuilding on the rivgiit 
of the house and. joined to it 
by a wall that, from the gar- 
den, one’s eyes turn oftenest. 
It is the same building that 
topped the vista as ‘one climbed 


any rate, exists in Great 
Britain. To go from it, as 
Mr. James has done, to Amer- 
ica, must, one would think, be 
like laying down Matthew Arnold’s poems to enter a power-house. 
There is no higher word to be spoken for Rye than. this—that it 
is all a Jamesite would have it. And this, but with even more 
emphasis, is all that one can say of his more immediate surround- 
ings. At the top of a twisting cobbled street and within a stone’s 
throw .of a six-hundred-year-old church, stands Lamb House, a 


Mr. Henry James in the Garden of his Home at Rye 


up the stony street to tlie 
house. “ The Banqueting 
‘Hall,’ says Mr. James, with 
a twinkle, apologizing for the 
name by a reference to the Georgian past. Put now, at any 
rate, to finer uses, for this one - roomed annex, white - panelled 
inside, is where Mr. James weaves and dictates his me- 
ticulous, incomparable tales. Altogether it will be odd it 
he finds anything in America during his present visit to remind 
him of his English home. 


The Library at Lamb House, Mr. James’s English Home 
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The Dining-room at Lamb House 


The Author’s Writing-room at Lamb House 


0 


Lamb House from the Lawn—the Building to the Right is the Author’s Writing-room The Author seated on the Door-step of his Home in Sussex 


VIEWS OF “LAMB HOUSE,” THE HOME OF HENRY JAMES, AT RYE, SUSSEX, ENGLAND 


The reader is referred to the article by Sydney Brooks on the opvosite page of this issue of the “ Weekly” describing the English residence of Henry James. The distinguished author makes 
his honve at’ Rie. « 


i little town on the sea-coust, and, as noted in the * Weekly” at the time of his arrival, is now visiting America for the first time in a number of years 
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Correspondence 


COEDUCATION 


Syracuse, N.Y., August 20, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srz,— Will you kindly allow me a little space for two or three 
comments on the article entitled ‘Is the Education of Women with 
Men a Failure” that appeared in the WEEKLY of this date? 

First, I desire to correct a misstatement of the author. After 
telling us that coeducation of the sexes first began at Oberlin 
College in 1833 he declares that “forty years elapsed before the 
idea was adopted elsewhere.” Genesee College began its courses of 
instruction at Lima, New York, in 1851. It was open to men and 
women on equal terms, and graduated a fair proportion of women 
in the years of its existence, before, on removal to Syracuse, it 
became Syracuse University. The author’s foundation of facts is 
quite defective if this inexcusable inaccuracy is a sample. 

As a fellow townsman of the author and one who holds him in 
kindly esteem, I am,surprised that he signs himself “‘ Commissioner 
of Education at Syracuse, New York.” As every one in Syracuse 
knows, Dr. Van de Warker is not a Commissioner of Education, 
and has not been for some years. I presume the idea was that the 
incumbent of such an office would be popularly thought especially 
well qualified to speak with authority on college education. But 
is this quite honest? As a matter of fact, the Commissioners of 
Education in Syracuse have charge of primary and secondary 
schools only, and are in no way related to collegiate education. 
His former commissionership did not in any way whatsoever put 
him in touch with higher education nor in the slightest degree 
qualify him to treat of it. 

So far as I know, the author knows nothing by personal experi- 
ence or observation of coeducation in colleges. He is a pure the- 
orist. It is true he gave a few lectures on artistic anatomy in 
the College of Fine Arts of Syracuse University in its early days, 
but this afforded him no opportunity to study coeducation in an 
academic college: Of this he knows no more by contact or experi- 
ence than a four-year old knows of chemical affinity. It is quite 
noticeable that the men who attack coeducation with a great show 
of wisdom and display of so-called facts are almost, without ex- 
ception, men with no personal knowledge of the subject. I could 
name several,—honorable men, able men, but simply theorists. 
But this is an age of science, and one fact outweighs any amount 
of speculative theory. 

The writer has been for thirty years a teacher in a coeducational 
college, with every opportunity for observation. He has carefully 
studied the problem while actually engaged in the work and cog- 
nizant of every feature of it, and ought to be able to speak with 
some authority on how it works in practice in one college at least. 
His sincere and earnest conviction is that nothing is more natural 
than coeducation of the sexes in college. Nothing out of the 
ordinary happens in the process. The sexes associate in family 
life, they associate in primary school and in high school, they 
associate in business and in society—in fact, everywhere, except 
in college. There is no good reason for the exception. Why sepa- 
rate them the first year in college more than in the preceding year, 
the last in the high school? 

It would not be at all difficult to meet and refute in detail 
every point made in the article under consideration, but it would 
be labor lost, and I call attention to two or three only. The 
author remarks that woman has been made to believe “that if 
she were educated after the manner of man she could do man’s 
work after the way that men do it.” It is very certain that not 
one woman in ten thousand has such a thought or purpose in her 
mind when she seeks a college education. And, further, it is 
an entire misconception of the scope and object of a college edu- 
cation. That education is not professional, but cultural, and dif- 
fers little from the high-school course, except that it is more ad- 
vanced. All men who take the same college course do not do the 
same work nor in the same way. One subsequently devotes him- 
self to one profession, another to another, some to business of va- 


rious kinds. The argument has no validity; in fact, no application | 


at all. 

Again, the author objects to coeducation- because students thus 
situated sometimes marry. It is true that young men and women— 
the best in the world (for itis the choicest of every community 
that go to college)—become acquainted in college, and now and 
then after graduation a marriage results. Well, why not? Is it 
not entirely natural? Young people thrown together in business. 
also marry. In my thirty years’ experience I have seen a number 
of such matches, and am happy to say that I have never yet 
known a mismatch or an unhappy marriage between such col- 
lege men and women. They know each other by every proper test. 

Dr. Van de Warker is very fond of picturing the terrible social 
relations of the sexes during a college course. His imagination 
runs wild. He assumes that there must be great social disorders, 
and then, as though that were proved, he goes on to talk about them 
as well-known facts. But they are not facts. The assumption is — 
unproved, and, so far as Syracuse is concerned, is, to my knowl- — 
edge, false. One of the most remarkable facts in educational history 
is that for the thirty years since this university opened its doors 
in this city there has been no scandal, no social disorders that have 
called for serious treatment at the hands of the faculty. It is 
safe to say that in almost any boarding-school for girls alone 
there have been in that time more instances that have called for 


firmer handling than have occurred here. At ‘times sensational _ 7 
~My admiration for Theodore Roosevelt far transcends any reg *d 


reports appear in the city papers—not of immorality, but of social 
excesses—but these are simply the efforts of the reporters -to 
print a stirring story. But our author accepts as gospel truth 
all such fabrications. A little honest investigation on his part 
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would in every case show the absurdity of his gullibility. TT). 
most harmless and simple incident can be-written up in such a wa. 
as to create a sensation, and that is just what the average 1. 
porter is always eager to do. ‘The sensational stories in the Chica: | 
papers about men and doings at the University of Chicago an | 
the Northwestern University every one now understands are di. 


solely to sensational reporting that does not hesitate to inve1. 
facts. 


Finally, the college world is challenged to produce a finer bod» 
' of young men and women, one more orderly, more honorable, «- 


more devoted to high ideals than the 2200 students that const . 
tute the undergraduate body of Syracuse University. Nothin. 
has occurred in the history of the institution to which we do n. 
invite the most searching scrutiny of every parent. 

Coeducation is here to stay, and for the simple reason that n. 
man can bring any valid indictment against it. 

I an, sir, FRANK SMALLEY, 

Dean of College of Liberal Arts, Syracuse University. 


FORTUNATE MR. POTTER 


- New York, September 15 1904 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: | oar 
Sir,—I enjoyed your witty comments on my New York Hera/:! 
article, “ Round the Mind of Judge Parker,” and the letter «: 
Francis Safford in the last issue of the WEEKLY on “ Paul Pot. 
ter’s Bull in Cheyenne.” 
Since the original article and your own, comments were printe:! 
I have received many letters expressing surprise that Paul Potte: 
should be a painter as well as a writer of plays. The writers stat: 
that while they have seen his version of “ Trilby,” and his ‘“ Con- 
querors,” the latter produced by Charles Frohman at the Empir:. 
and have enjoyed his libretto to “The Schoolgirl,” now run- 
ning at Daly’s, the Herald’s and your own _ reproductio: 
of “The Young Bull” was their first intimation that he coul: 


_ paint. Furthermore, they express indignation that none of hi- 


pictures has been acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
but attribute this to that institution’s notorious neglect of Amer- 
ican genius. 

However, I met Potter the other day, and he tells me the museui 
has been moved by the fame which has come to his “ Young Bull © 
through yours and the Herald’s etforts, to order a painting of him. 
and he now is at work on a large canvas. Needless to say it is 
one of those animal subjects, in which genre he excels; and I un- 
derstood him to say that it is to be entitled “The Democratic 
Donkey.” He added that it would show a scene at Democratic 
national headquarters, but he did not go into details. 

Potter also informed me that Charles Frohman has commissione:| 
him to paint all the scenery for his next dramatic production. 
Thanks to us, this talented man now has his hands full of work. 

“4 I am, sir, GUSTAV KoBBE. 


RAISING A FAMILY—WHY NOT ADOPT A CHILD? 


San Dreco, Cav., September 6, 190.4. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Si1r,—In a recent-issue of HARPER’s I noticed a. letter from 
modern mother ” in which she justifies American parents for hav- 
ing so few children—in most cases on the ground that they “cant 
afford.” 

She, however, makes the following allusion to people who yearn 
for children and apparently could afford: 

“The world never knows how many childless couples long for 
a little one. ae 

“The world never knows of the many who, having one or tw». 
long for more, but are denied it.” 

Now, sir, these cases are deserving of no sympathy whatevrr.. 
There are thousands of children, either orphaned or abandoned |v 
inhuman parents, or maybe left on the hands of a mother ws 
can’t attend to them. Why, then, don’t more couples adopt ci: - 
dren? Any one who really loves children could soon become : 
much attached to an adopted child as if it were their own, an:! ! 
am satisfied that the risk of hereditary evil traits can easily '« 
counteracted by the influence of good environment upon child: 1 
taken young enough—in fact, any child under ten can be moul:: | 
into a good man or woman. I am, sir, | 

7 A. BINNEY. 


AN APPRECIATIVE READER 


Strawn, September 12, 190. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: | 

Srr,—Enclosed find one dollar for which please send me i'¢ 
WEEKLY for a period for which that will pay. I have been re. '- 
ing the paper at a public library this sunimer, and have 
interested in your articles relating to the-campaign. As [ am rw 
out of reach of the library I wish to get -the paper till ai‘? 


- election. My interest_in these editorials is not due to any agi * 


ment with the editor. I am a Rooseveltian of the Roosevelti: 's. 


that I may have for a-mere party. Yet notwithstanding my }'* 
sible difference from the editor 1 like what he. writes. . 
I am, sir, ALBERT E. WHITE. 
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Knights of the Garter 


Tue fact that the Archbishop of Canter- 
jow on a visit to America, was when 


a of Winchester (1895-1903) “ prelate 
of the-rder of the Garter,” draws attention 

»to the highest and most illustrious order of 
Knightliood in Great Britain. This order 
was founded, says Selden, by King Edward 
on- April 23, 1344. But some trace 


the origin. of- this order back to April 23, 
1192. yien Richard I. compelled twenty-six 
of his )-st Knights to wear a thong of blue 
leather on the Jeg when fighting with the 
‘nfidels. The generally accepted tradition, 
however. is that King Edward III. was 
Jancing xt a ball with the Countess of Salis- 
bury, wien she dropped her garter, which the 
govereivn picked up and at first tied about 
is own leg. Observing, however, that this 
act excited a good deal of attention, he hand- 
ed it back to the fair owner, with the words: 
“Honi soit qui mal y pense ”—* Evil to him 
rho evi! thinks ”’—words still used as the 
motto o! the order. The King said further 
“that -vortly they should see that garter 
advanced to so high an honor and renown as 
to account themselves happy to wear it.” 
The «:der was founded in honor of the 
Holy Tiinity, St. Edward the Confessor, and 
st. George; but the last named was its 


principa! patron. Ladies were received 
into the order as late as the reign of Ed- 
ward [\’.. -sinee which time, however, no 
ladies hut the Sovereign were admitted. The 


order cousists of the Sovereign, the Prince 
of Wales. and such -other princes of the 
hlood as may be selected, and twenty-five 
regular knights, while extra knights are 
admitted by special statute. Vacancies that 
occur in the regular number are filled from 
the extra knights, some of whom are foreign 
reigning princes. In 1893, beside Queen 
Victoria, ‘here were forty-nine knights, none 
of whom ranked below an earl. The Shah of 
Persia was received into the order in 1873. 
In ancient times all outside of the titled 
nobility were excluded. ‘The Bishop of Win- 


chester is prelate of the order, the Bishop of | 


Oxford, chancellor; the Dean of Windsor, 
registrar: and there is. a king of arms and 
an usher of The Black Rod; but none of 
these oilicials are Knights of the Garter. 

The knights of the order are strictly 
termed “ Knights of the Golden Garter,” 
or “ Knights of the most noble order of St. 
George and the Garter,’ and they write 
K. G. affer their names. : 

Formerly the knights were elected by the 
hody itself. but since the reign of George 
III, appointments have been made by the 
Sovereigns 

The insignia of the order are the garter, 
a blue ribbon of velvet edged with gold and 
having a vold buckle, worn on the left leg; 
the badge, called the great George, a figure 
of St. George killing the dragon, hanging 
from the collar of gold, which is composed 
of twent)-six pieces, each representing a 
coiled garter; the lesser George, worn on a 
broad blue ribbon over the left shoulder; and 
the star of eight points of silver, with the 
cross of St. George in the middle encircled 
by the garter. The vesture consists of a blue 
velvet mantle lined with white taffeta, a 
hood and sureoat of erimson velvet, and a 
black velvet hat with a plume of white 
ostrich feathers, having in the centre a tuft 
of black-h-von feathers. When the Sovereign 
8a women, the ribbon is worn .on the left 
arm. The present Duke of Marlborough, the 
ninth duke. who was born in 1871, and mar- 
red Miss ‘‘onsuelo Vanderbilt in 1895, was 
made a Kuight of the Garter by King Ed- 
Ward, two vears ago. 


Standard Time for India 


Ixpta is soon to receive the benefits of 
standard time, and it is proposed to adopt 
I that country, for the use of the railways 
_ telegraph lines, a time standard exactly 
and a half hours earlier than that of 
preenwich, Burma, which lies still farther 
0 the east. will have for the same purpose 
a standard sIx and a half hours earlier than 
rreenwich, _ The proposition is also being 
Considered iy the government of India to 


use standard time generally, 


| for babies are man 


-HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Misdemeanor 


At a recent matinee performance of Hen 
‘Blossom’s comedy, “ The Yankee Consul,” Al- 
bert Parr, the tenor, sent a telegram to the 
stage director, Frank Ranney, conveying the 
information that he was confined to his 
bed and could not appear for the perform- 
ance. “It is up to you,’ said Ranney to the 
understudy. 

Among the things the understudy for- 
got to do were to give proper “ cues,” to 
ignore all the “ business” of his part, and 
neglect to take up one of his songs until the 
orchestra had given him the opening bars 
three or four times. The afternoon was an 
anxious one for the members of the com- 
pany. There was one person, however, who 
did not. think he had done so badly—the 
understudy—and. when the final curtain 
was down, he walked to where Hitcheock 
and Ranney were muttering soft impreca- 
tions on the afternoon’s performance, and 
in a confident tone said: “ Well, I got 
through it, didn’t 1? For a little while I 
was staggered, but I got through it.” 

“Yes,” said the star, “ you got through 
with it,” and then turning to Ranney he 
said: “‘ Fine him three dollars for playing 
the part.” 


ADVICE WINSLOW’Ss SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the guns, allays alk pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrha@a.—-[Ad?. 5 


MILK MIXTURES ° 

times dangerous in that the milk may 
become tainted. JORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED 
MiILk is absolutely safe, being rendered sterile in the process 
of preparation. As a general household milk it is superior 
and always available.—{ Adv. ] 


Many Actors and Singers use P1so’s CurE to strengthen 
the voice and prevent hoarseness.—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SAFEST FOOD 


| In Any Time of Trouble Is Grape-Nuts, 


Food to rebuild the strength and that is ,- 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


pre-digested must be selected when one is 
convalescent. At this time there is nothing 
so valuable as Grape-Nuts, for the reason 
that this food is all nourishment and is also 
all digestible nourishment. A woman who 
used it says: epee: 

“Some time ago I was very ill with typhoid 
fever, so ill every one thought I would dic, 
even myself. It left me so weak I could not 
“ye gd digest’ food of any kind, and I also 

ad much bowel trouble, which left me a 
weak, helpless wreck. 

“T needed nourishment as badly as any one 


could, but none of the tonics helped me, until | 


I finally tried Grape-Nuts food morning and 
evening. This not only supplied food that I 
thought delicious as could be, but it also made 
me perfectly well and strong again, so I can 
do all my housework, sleep well, can eat any- 
thing without any trace of bowel trouble, and 
for that reason alone Grape-Nuts food is worth 
its weight in gold.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Typhoid fever, like some other diseases, 
attacks the bowels, and frequently sets up 
bleeding and makes them for months incapable 
of digesting the starches, and therefore pre- 
digested Grape-Nuts is invaluable for the well- 
known reason that in Grape-Nuts all the 
starches have been transformed into grape 
sugar. This means that the first stage of 
digestion has been mechanically accomplished 
in Grape-Nuts food at the factories, and 
therefore any one, no matter how weak the 
stomach, can handle it and grow strong, for 
all the nourishment is still there. | 

There’s a sound reason, and 10 days’ trial 


A PERFECT COCKTAIL 
is a drink in which all the ingredients are so care- 
fully blended that whilst no particular one is in evi- 
dence yet the delicate flavor of each is apparent. 
This result is difficult to arrive at, as a few drops 
more of less will destroy the balance. The only 


Club Cocktails 


which are the original and best, scientifically 
blended from the choicest old liquors and properly 
aged before being bottled. 

The most popular varieties of the Club Cocktails 
are the Martini and Manhattan,the former having 
a gin and the latter a whisky base. 


All grocers and leading wine merchants sel! them. 


G. F. IHEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 
HAKTFOKD, NEW YORK, LONDON, 


| eo | A Family and Tr 


| Convenient to 


‘LEADING HOTELS 
New York, N. Y. 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Sfreet. New York City 

ZELEPHONE INEEVERY ROOM 

nsient Hotel 

Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAST 


e a’Hote Dinner, $1.00 


| Tab 
| Restaurant noted for excellence of cuisine, effictent service, and moderate 


Only ten minutes to theatres and shops. 


prices. 
W. JoONNSON QUINN, Prop. 


Boston, Mass. 


BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Modern in every detail. — 

large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Ngar jack Bay Stations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


sinancial 
Bills of exchange bought‘and 
Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South@Africa, Com- 
Oo mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
nternational Cheques. 
reqait. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKEKS, No. 59 WALL STKEET. 
University of Music and Dramatic Art 
An Institution to give thorough and complete musical education 
Patterned after the Conservatories of Vienna, 
B is, and Paris 


russe 
President: Fraulein Marie von Unschuld 
( Court pianist to the Queen of Roumania) 
Feoulty of Artists. Advantages. Numerous 
c 


rships, Etc. 
For particulars address 
H. P. COLE, Secretary, Washington, 


RELIABLE MAN WANTED 


A prominent Cereal Food Company will contract with a 
thoroughly reliable man for two years at $150.00 per month, 
together with commissions and ofhce expenses. Highest refer- 
ences required. Address Auditor, Box 744, Bellevue, Mich. 


25,000.00 made from half acre. 
tasily grown in Garden or 
Farm. Roots and seeds for sale. 


Send 4c. for poetons and get booklet A. W., telling all aboutit. 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, MO. 


we” A Ladder of Swords 


proves. 
BOKER’S 
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Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 


BITTER 


By GILBERT PARKER 
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— 
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BYA-E-W MASON 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the’ reader 
as a young society woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Late one night Pamela and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, observe a young couple ieaving the opposite house. They are Tony 
and Millicent Stretton, who live in a* gloomy house presided over by 
the rich but unjust father of the young man. They are in reality kept 
prisoners by the whims of-the- tyrannical old man, and it is only by 
playing truant and going out by stealth late at night that they are 


able to enter at al! into the life of the outside world. But finally they’ 


both weary of their monotonous life, and Tony determines to go to 
America to make his fortune. In his absence Millie becomes infatuated 
with Lionel Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer. Pamela wishes to help 
her. She sends Warrisden on a mission to find.Tony and bring hi 

home. Warrisden finds that Tony, having lost all of his small fortu 

in New York, is now in the North Sea on a trawler. Warrisden uses 
every argument to prevail upon him to come back, but he refuses. Tony 


remains on the trawler until the term of his cruise .is over (meanwhile . 
‘having learned of his father’s death), and then decides to enlist in the 


French Foreign Legion, as no other career seems open to him. John 
Mudge, a friend of Pamela's, learns from her of the peril Millie is in 
from Callon. He buys up all Callon’s debts and places them in the hands 
of a single firm of solicitors, who insist on a settlement within twenty- 
four hours. Callon receives a proposition from Mudge to superintend 
an important enterprise of the latter’s in Chile, which his financial dif- 
ficulties compel him to accept. Ca!'lon returns from Chile and persuades 
Millie to go south with him. They are seen driving together late at 
night in Regent’s Park by Mr. Mudge, who tells Pamela that he sus- 
pects danger for Millie. Pamela, for the second time, commissions War- 
risden to go in search of Tony, and he gladly accepts.'.-Pamela goes to 
Roguebrune, which she had visited as a young girl, and while there 
learns of the presence of Lionel Callon. Stretton, meanwhile, is sent 
with a troop of soldiers on an expedition across the Desert of Sahara, 
and on his return to Morocco is given the commission of lieutenant. 
At that moment Warrisden arrives with a letter from Pamela. Tony 
reads the letter, and decides to desert the legion, with which he has 
enlisted for five years, and they return to Europe together. Tony leaves 
Warrisden at Monte Carlo, and goes on to Roquebrune, arriving there 
in time to meet Pamela, who informs him that Millie has also just 
arrived. Tony suspe¢ts that Lionel Callon is there too, and ques- 
tions Pamela. She confesses, and he leaves her at once to find Callon. 
Vamela then hastily writes a note to Callon, and starts for the village 


. with it. She ealls on M. Giraud, an old schoolmaster whom she had : 


known during her first visit to Roquebrune, and requests him to deliver 
her note to Callon. Meanwhile, Tony goes to Eze in search of his wife 
and Limthel Callon. He surprises them dining together in a private room 
at the hotel and orders Callon out, telling him that he is Millie’s husband. 
Callon refuses to leave, and Tony knocks him down. Millie protests that 
she is guiltless. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
HUSBAND AND WIFE 


HE man who was no good had his triumph then. Only 
triumph was not at all in his thoughts. | 
“Oh, please!” he said, very quietly, “ get up from your 
knees; I don’t like to see you there. It hurts me.” 
Millie raised her eyes to him in wonder. He did not 
mean to kill her, then. All his violence, it seemed, was reserved 
for that poor warrior of the drawing-rooms who had just been car- 


- ried away stunned and bleeding from the terrace. When Tony. 


spoke to her his voice was rather that of a man very dispirited 
and sad. He had indeed travelled through the mountains of Mo- 
rocco hot with anger against Callon the interloper, but now that 
he had come face to face again with Millie, now that he had heard 
her voice, with its remembered accents, the interloper seemed of 
little account, a creature to punish and be done with. The sad- 
ness of his voice penetrated to Millie’s heart. She rose and stood 
submissively before him. 

In the passage outside the door the waiters were clustered 
whispering together. Tony closed the door and shut the whispers 
out. Upon the terrace, outside the window, a man was hesitating 
whether to enter or no. Tony went to the window. 

“Who are you?” he asked. “ What do you want?” 7 

“T am Giraud, the schoolmaster of Roquebrune,” said the man, 
timidly. “I bring a letter from Mademoiselle Mardale.” 

“ Let me see it!” said Tony; and he held out his hand for the 


letter. He glanced at the superscription and gave it back. “It 
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is not for me,” he said, and M. Giraud went away from the (or- 
race. Tony turned back to_his wife. His mind was full o/ 4 
comparison between the ways in which he and she had each sye-it 
the years of absence. For him they had been years of endea\vr, 


persisted in through failure and perplexity until success but for 


her was reached. And how had Millie spent them? He looked at 
-her sternly, and she said again, in a faltering voice: 

“1 am innocent, Tony.” 

And he replied: 

* Could you have said as much to-morrow had I not come back 
to-night?” 

Millie had no answer to that question—she attempted none: 
and it was even at that moment counted to her credit by ler 
husband. She stood silent for a while, and only the murmur of 
the sea breaking upon the beach filled the room. A light wind 
breathed through the open window, cool and fragrant, and made 
the shaded candles flicker upon the table. Millie had her one wor 
excuse to offer, and she pleaded it humbly. 

“TI thought that you had ceased to care what became of me.” 
she said. 

Tony looked sharply at her. She was sincere—surely she wis 
sincere. 

* You thought that?” he exclaimed; and he replaced her chair 


at the table. “ Sit down here! Let me understand! You thought 
that I had ceased to care for you? When I ceased to write, | 
suppose?” 


Millie shook her head. 
“ Before that?” 
Tony dropped into the chair on which Callon had been sitting. 
“ Before that?” he exclaimed, in perplexity. “When? Tell 
me!” 
Millie sat over against him at the table. 
“Do you remember the evening when you first told, me that 
you had made up your mind to go away and make a home for 


< 


both of us? It was on that evening. You gave your reason 
for going away. We had begun to quarrel—we were drifting 
apart.” 


“TIT remember,” said Tony; “but we had not ceased to care 
then, neither you nor I. It was just because I feared that at 
some time we might cease te care that I was resolved to go away.” 

“ Ah,” said Millie; “but already the change had begun. Jes, 
yes! Things which you thought you never could remember with- 
out a thrill you remembered already with indifference — you re- 
membered them without being any longer moved or touched by 
the associations which they once had had. I recollect the very 
words you used. I sat as still as I could be while you sjoke 
them; but I never forgot them, Tony. There was a particular 
instance which you mentioned—a song—” And suddenly ‘ony 
laughed; but he laughed harshly, and there was no look of amiiise- 
ment on his face. Millie stared at him in surprise, but he di not 
explain, and she went on with her argument. 

“So when you ceased to write I was still more convinced ‘hat 
ou had ceased to care. When you remained away after \0ur 
father had died I was yet more sure.” : oe 

Tony leaned across the white table-cloth, with its glitt ing 
silver, and fixed his eyes on her. mn 

“T will tell you why I ceased to write. Every letter whic) you 
wrote to me when I was in New York was more contemp'10Us 


than the letter which had preceded it. I had failed, and you 


despised me for my failure. I had allowed myself to be tr:ked 
out of your money—” And upon that Millie interrupted him: 

“Oh, no!” she cried; “ you must not say that I despise: you 
for that. No! That is not fair. [ never thought of the money. 
I offered you what was left.” Die 

Tony had put himself in the wrong here. He recognize: his 
mistake; he accepted Millie’s correction. : 

“Yes, that is true,” he said; “you offered me all that was 
left—but you offered it contemptuously; you had no shadow of 
belief that I would use it to advantage—you had no faith 1 me 
at all. In your eyes I was no good. Mind, I don’t blame you. 
You were justified, no doubt. I had set out to make a home for 
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you, as many a man has done for his wife. 
Only where they had succeeded I had failed. 
jf I thought anything at all—”’ he said, 
with an air of hesitation. 

“ Well?” asked Millie. 

“J thought you might have expressed 
your contempt with a little less of unkind- 
ness, Or perhaps have hidden it. altogether. 
You. see, | was not having an easy time in 
New York, and your letters made it very 


horder.” 

— Tony,” she said, in a low voice of 
self-reproach. She was sitting with her 
hands clenched in front of her upon the 
table-cloth, her forehead puckered, and in her 
es a look of grea’ pain. 

“Never mind that,” he replied; and he re- 
sumed iis story. “I saw then quite clearly 
that with each letter which you received 
from me, each new instalment of my record 
of failure—for each letter was just that, 
wasn’t ii ?—-your contempt grew. I was de- 
termined that if I could help it your con- 
tempt sould not embitter all our two lives. 
So [ cersed to write. For the same rea- 
son I stayed away, even after my father 
had dic’. Had I come back then I should 


ey 


have cone back a failure, proved and self- | 
confessed. And your scorn would have - 


staved with you. My business henceforth 


was to destroy it, to prove to you that, after 
all, I was. some good—if not at money- 


making. at something else. I resolved that 
we should not live together again until I 
could come to you and say: ‘ You have no 
right to despise me. Here’s the proof.’ ”’ - 

Millie was learning now, even as Tony 
had learned a minute ago. All that he said 
to her was utterly surprising and strange. 
He had been thinking of her, then, all the 
iime while he was away! (Indifference was 
in no way the reason of his absence. 

“Oh, why did you not write this to me?” 
she cried. “It need not have been a long 
letter, since you were unwilling to write. 
But just this you might have written. It 
would have been better, kinder ’’—and she 
paused upon the word, uttering it with hesi- 
tation and a shy ‘deprecating smile, as 
though aware that she had no claim upon 
his kindness. “ It would have been kinder 
than just to leave here, not knowing where 
you were, and thinking what I did.” 

“It is true,” said Tony, “I might have 
written. But would you have believed me 

if I had? No.” 

“Then you might have come to me,” she 
urged. Onee—just for five minutes—to 
tell ne what you meant to do.” 

“] might,” Tony agreed; “in fact, I very 
nearly did. I was under the windows of the 
house in Berkeley Square one night.” And 
Millie started. 3 

“Yes, you were,” she said, slowly. 

“You knew that?” 

“Yes; I knew it the next day.” And she 
added: “I wish now, I think, that you had 
come in that night.” : 

“Suppose that I had,” said Tony; “ sup- 
pose that I had told you of my fine plan, 
you would have had no faith in it. You 
would merely have thought: ‘ Here’s another 
folly to. be added to the rest.’ Your con- 
tempt would have been increased, that’s all.” 

It was quite strange to Millie Stretton 
that there ever could have been a time when 
she had despised him. She saw him sitting 
now in front of her, quiet and stern; she 
remembered her own terror when he burst 
into the room, when he flung Callon head- 
long through the windows, when he turned 
at last towards her. oe 

; We have been strangers to one another.” 

Yes,” he replied; “I did not know you. 
I should never have left you—now I un- 
derstand that. I-trusted you very blindly, 
but I did not know you.” 

Millie lowered her eyes from his face. 

Ner [ you,” she answered. “ What did 


you do when you went away that night fro 


“I enlisted in the Foreign Legion in 


geria.”’ 


Millie raised her head again with a start — 


Surprise. 
Soldiering was my trade, you see. It 
iin the one profession of which I had a 
: e of that expert knowledge which is 
living” nowadays if you are to make your 
amething of his life in the Foreign Le- 
now told her. He spoke deliber- 
y, Smee a light was beginning dimly to 
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1854-1904 
WALTHAM WATCHES 
ALWAYS FAITHFUL | 
The WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
was the first company in America to 
make watches, the first to be organized, 


and at the present time is the first in 
the quality and volume of its product. 


For sale by all Jewelers 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
WALTHAM, MASS, 


Read Blaikie’ss HOW TO GET STRONG and How to Stay So 


HARPER 


$1.00 net (postage extra) 
& BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK orTy 


ee Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
41 HIGHEST AWARDS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 


‘“‘Yes, we use 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Samples of other cocoas have been sent us, 
but when we try them we always find that 
Baker’s — the genuine Baker_s with the 
chocolate girl trade-mark — is the best.”’ 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Lrp. 
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shine through the darkness of his perplexities. Of a set purpose 
he described to her the arduous perils of active service and the 
monotony of the cantonments.:. He was resolved that she should 
understand in the spirit and in the letter the life which for her 
sake he had led. He related his expedition to the Figuig oasis, 
his march into the Sahara under Tavernay. He took from his 
pocket the medals which he had won, and laid them upon the table- 


cloth before her. 
“Look at them,” he said; “I earned them. These are mine. 


I earned them for you; and while I was earning them what were. 


you doing?” 


Millie listened and looked. Wonder grew upon her. It was .. 


for her that he had labored and endured and succeeded! His 
story was a revelation to her. Never had she dreamed that a 
man would so strive for 
any woman. She _ had 
lived so long among the 
little things of the world 
—the little emotions, the 
little passions, the 
little jealousies and 
rivalries, the little aims, 
the little methods of at- 
taining them, that only 
with great difficulty 
could she realize a sim- 
pler and a_ wider life. 
She was overwhelmed 
now. Pride and humil- 
iation fought within her 
—pride that Tony had 
so striven for her in si- 
lence and obscurity, hu- 
miliation because’ she 
had fallen so short of his 
example. It her 
way to feel in superla- 
tives at any crisis of her 
destiny, but surely she 
had a justification now. 

“I never knew—I nev- 
er thought! Oh, Tony!” 
she exclaimed, twisting 
her hands together as she 
sat before him. 

‘‘T became a sergeant,” 
he said. “ Then 
brought back the rem- 
nants of the geograph- 
ical expedition to 
Ouargla.” He taxed his 
memory for the vivid 
details of that terrible 
retreat. He compelled 
her to realize something 
of the dumb, implacable 
hostility of the Sahara, 
to see, in the evening 
against the setting sun, 
the mounted figures of 
the Touaregs, and to un- 
derstand that the day’s 
march had not shaken 
them off. She seemed to 
be on the march herself, 
wondering whether  shc 
would live out the day, 
or, if she survived that, 
whether she would live 
out the night. 

“ But you succeeded 
she cried, clinging to the 
fact that they were both 
here in France, with the 
murmur of the Mediter- 
ranean in their ears. 
“You eame back.” 

“Yes, I came back. 
One morning I marched 
my men through the 
gate of Ouargla — and 
what were you doing 
upon that day?” 

Talking, perhaps, with Lionel Callon, in one of those unfre- 
quented public places with which London abounds! Millie could 
not tell. She sat there and compared Lionel Callon with the man 
who was before ker. Memories of the kind of talk she was wont 
to hold with Lionel Callon recurred to her, filling her with shame. 
She was glad to think that when Tony led his broken weary force 
through the gate of Ouargla Lionel Callon had not been with 


her-—had indeed been far away in Chile. She suddenly placed her — 


hands before her face and burst into tears. 

“Oh, Tony,” she whispered, in an abasement of humiliation. 
“Oh, Tony.” 

“ By that homeward march,” he went on, “I gained my com- 
mission. That was what I aimed at all ‘the while, and I had 
earned it at the last. Look!” 


' He took from his pocket the letter which his colonel had handed. 
to him at Ain-Sefra. He had carefully treasured it all this while. ~ 


He held it out to her and made her read, 
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“You see?” he said.. “A commission won from the ranks ;,, 
the hardest service known to soldiers, won without advantage |; 
name, or friends, or money. Won just by myself. That is w)).\: 
I strove for. If I could win that I could come back to you w))) 
a great pride. I should be no longer the man who was no gw.,\), 
You yourself might even be proud of me. I used to dream ; 
that—to dream of something else.” 

His voice softened a little, and the smile for a moment relay..| 
the severity of his face. 

“ Of what?” she asked. f 

-“ Out there among the sand hills, under the stars at night. | 
used to dream that we might perhaps get hold again of the lit:'. 
house in Deanery Street, where we were so happy together 0»... 
We might pretend almost that we had lived there all the time.” 

He spoke in a vo 
of great longing, 

Millie was touched 

the heart. She looked «t 

Tony through her te: 

There was a great lov- 

ing astir within her 

this moment. Was t' it 

little- house in Dean: 

Street still a possibili:\» 

She did not presume « 

hope so much; but ~\¢ 

wished that she 

have hoped. She 

the letter which 
held against her bre: 

she would have loved 10 

hold it to her lips. | ut 

that again she did sot 
dare to do. 
“At all events vou 

did succeed,” she sail: 

“I shall be to 
‘know that. I shall 

ways be glad—what: er 

happens now.” 

I did not 

ceed,” Tony replied. 

earned the commissivn. 
ves!—I never held it. 

That letter was given to 

me one Monday by ny 

colonel at  Ain-Seira. 

You mentioned a son: a 

minute ago, do you re- 

member? ... I had Jost 
the associations of tiiat 
song. I laughed wiien 
you mentioned it, and 
you were surprised. | 
laughed because when | 

received that letter I[ 

took it away with ie, 

and that song, with all 
that it had ever meant. 
came back to my mind. 

I lay beneath the palm- 

trees, and I looked across 

the water past the is- 
lands and I saw ihe 
lights of the yachts in 

Oban Bay. I was on the 

dark lawn again, ‘igh 

above the sea, the livlit- 
ed windows of the house 
were behind me. I heard 
your voice. Oh, I jad 
got you altogether 
that day,” he exclaimed, 
with a cry. “It was as 
though I held your. hands 
and looked into your 
eyes. I went back to- 
wards the barrack~ to 
Drawn by Willian Hurd Lawrence Write to you, and «s | 
went some one 


He had his triumph then. ... Only triumph was not in his thoughts me news of you to 


wake me out of iy 
dreams.”’. 

Just for a moment Millie wondered who it was who had broight 
‘the news; but the next words which Tony spoke drove the \\1e% 
tion from her mind. 

“A few more weeks and I should have held that commi--ion. 
I might have left the Legion, leaving behind me many friend~ and 
an honored name. As it was I had to desert—I deserted that 
night.” 

He spoke quite simply; but, nevertheless, the words fell with a 
shock upon Millie. She uttered a low cry: “Oh, Tony! she 
said. | 
“Yes,” he said, with a nod of the head, “I incurred tha! dis- 


grace. I shall be ashamed of it all my life. Had I been ev ught. 


it might have meant an igtioble death; in any case, it would ‘ave 
meant years of prison—and I should have deserved those \cars 
of prison.” | 

Millie shut her eyes in horror. Everything else that he had 
told her—his sufferings, his perils—all seemed of little acount 
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neside this erowning risk, this crowning act 
of sacrilice. It was not merely that he 
jad ris.ed shameful death or a shameful 
imprisonment. Millie was well aware that 
jis whole nature and character must be in 
revolt svainst the act itself, Desertion! It 
implied disloyalty, untruth, deceit, coward- 
ie—just those qualities, indeed, which she 
knew Tony most to hate, which perhaps she 
had re‘her despised him for hating. No 
man would have been more seyere in the 


punish ent of a deserter than Tony him-— 


A 


self. ‘et he had deserted, and upon. her 
accoun’. And he gat there telling her of it 
quietly. as though it were the most. insignifi- 
cant action in the world. He might have 
escaped the consequences—he would cer- 
tainly » ot have escaped the shame. 


full. 

“Yei I eannot see that I could do any- 
thing «ise. To-night proves to me that J 
was rig t, I think, I have come very quick- 
ly, vet | am only just in time.” There was a 
long si in of wine upon the table-cloth he- 
neath | s eyes. There Callon had upset his 
glass Tony’s entrance. 
“Vex it was time that I returned,” he 
continu: d. way or another a burden 
of disg:..ce had to be horne—if I stayed, just 
as certcinly as if I came away; I saw that 
quite cl arly. So I came away.” He fore- 
lore to say that now the disgrace fel] only 
upon hi- shoulders that she was saved from 
it. But Millie understood, and in her heart 
she thanked him fer his forbearance, “ But 
it was hard on me, I think,” he said, “ You 
see, ever: NOW I am on French soil, and sub- 
ject to french laws,” 

And \illie, upon that, started up in alarm. 
| Pris. do you mean?” she asked, breath- 
essiV. 

“There has been a disturbance here to- 
night, has there not? Suppose that the 
manner of this restaurant has sent for a 
gendarme!” 

With 2 swift movement Millie gathered up 
the medals and held them close in her 
clenched hands. 

“Oh, it does not need those to conviet me; 
my name would be enough, Let my name 
appear and there’s a deserter from the 
Foreign Legion Jajd by the heels in France. 
All the time we have been talking here I 
have sat expeeting that door to open 
behind me.” 

Millie caught up a Jace wrap which lay 
upon a sofa. She had the look of a hunted 
creature. She spoke quickly and feverishly, 
Ina Whisper. 

Pips. why did not you say this at once? 
et us vo!” 

Tony sat stubbornly in his chair. | 

“No.” said he, with his eyes fixed upon 
her. “I have given you an aecount of how 
[ have spent the years during which we 
have been apart. Can you do the same?” 

He waited for her answer in suspense, To 
this question all his words had been steadily 
leading: for this reason he had dwelt upon 
his own career. Would she, stung by or 
remorse, lay before him truthfully an 
without reserve the story of her years? If 
she did, why, that dim light which shone 
amidst darkness of his perplexities 
might perhaps shine a ttle brighter, He 
uttered }iis question, Millie bowed her head, 
and answered: 

“Twili.” 

"Sit down, then, and tell me now,” 

_ Oh, uo,” she exclaimed; * not here! It 
Is not As we go back to Eze I will tell 


you every hing.” 


A look of relief came a Tony’s face. | 


He rose «1d touched the bell, 
A wail: appeared, 
I will say the bill,” he said. | 
The wa. or brought the bill and Tony dis- 


charged 
The ¢ itleman—M, Callon,” the waiter 


A rag He has a ¢on- 

able to be ‘noved.”? . ttle time before he is 
“Indeed.” 


ndee: Tony, with indifference, 
vam with his wife out of the little 
Amt igh d room into the big, silent res- 
single light faintly illuminated 
the Jey “ossed it to the door and went up 
wee ao drive on to the road. The night 
“ Ty and clear and warm. There was 
— ‘hey walked in tke pure twilight 

stais round the gorge towards Eze. 
To be Continued. 
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shine through the darkness of his perplesities, Of a set) purpose 
he deserthed te her the arduous perils of active servicer and the 
monotony of the cantonments, Tle was reselved that) she 
understaml in the spirit and in the letter the life which for her 
dead ile related his expedition to the 
his march inte the Sahara under ‘Tavernay. Tle took from his 
pocket the medals whieh he had won, and laid them upon the table- 
cloth before ber 

“Look at them.” he sand: earned then, These are mine, 
learned them for vou; and while [owas earning them what were 
yon 

Millie listened and looked, Wonder her, It was 
for her that he had labored and endured and stueceeded! Ilis 


storvy was a revelation to her. Never had she dreamed that a 
man would so strive for . 
any woman, She had 


lived so long among the 
little things of the world 

-the little emotions, the 
hitth passions, the 
little jealousies anil 
rivalries, the little aims, 
‘the little methods of at- 
taining them, that only 
with great difficulty 
could she realize a sim- 
pler and wider life. 
She was overwhelmed 
now. Pride and humil- 
iation fought within her 
—pride that Tony had 
so striven for her in si- 
lence and obscurity, hu- 
miliation because — she 
had fallen so short of his 
example. It was_ her 
way to feel in superla- 
tives at any crisis of her 
destiny, but surely she 
had a justification now. 

never knew—I nev- 
er thought!. Oh, Tony!” 
she exclaimed, twisting 
her hands together as she 
sat before him. 

“I became a sergeant,” 
he said. “Thea I 
brought back the rem- 
nants of the geograph- 
ical expedition to 
Quargla.”” He taxed his 
memory for the _ vivid 
details of that terrible 
retreat. He compelled 
her to realize something 
of the dumb, implacable 
hostility of the Sahara, 
to see, in the evening 
against the setting sun, 
the mounted figures of 
the Touaregs, and to un- 
derstand that the day’s 
march had not shaken 
them off. She seemed to 
be on the march herself, 
wondering whether she 
would live out the day, 
or, if she survived that, 
whether she would live 
out the night. 

“ But you sueceeded!” 
she cried, clinging to the 
fact that they were both 
here in France, with the 
murmur of the Mediter- 
ranean their. ears. 
* You came back.” 

“Yes, came back. 
One morning I marched 
my men through the 
‘gate of Ouargla — and 
what were you doing 
upon that day?” | 

Talking, perhaps, with Lionel Callon, in one of those unfre- 
quented public places with which London abounds! Millie could 
not tell.” She sat there and compared Lionel Callon with the man 
who was before her. Memories of the kind of talk she was wont 
to hold with Lionel Callon recurred to her, filling her with shame. 
She was glad to think that when Tony led his broken weary force 
through the gate of Ouargla Lionel Callon had not been with 
her---had indeed been far away in Chile. She suddenly placed her 
hands before her face and burst into tears. 

“Oh, Tony,” she whispered, in an abasement of- humiliation. 
* Oh, Tony.” 

“ By that homeward march,” he went on, “I gained my com- 
mission. That was what I aimed at all the while, and I had 
earned it at’ the last Look!” 

He took from his pocket the letter which his colonel had. handed 
to him at Ain-Sefra. He had carefully treasured it all this while. 
He held it out to her and made her read. 
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“You see’ he said. “A commission won from the ranks in 
the hardest service known to soldiers, won without advantage of 
name, or friends, or money, Won just by myself. That is what 
strove for, If could win that could come back to you with 
a great pride, IT should be no longer the man wha was no good. 
You yourself might even be proud of me. Lo used to dream of 
that-—to dream of something else.” 

Hlis voice softened a little, and the smile for a moment relaxed 
the severity of his face, 

“Of what!” she asked, 

“Out there among the sand hills, under the stars at night, 1 
used to dream that we might perhaps get hold again of the little 
house in Deanery Street, where we were so happy together once. 


We might pretend almost that we had lived there all the time.” 


He spoke in a voice 
of great longing, and 
Millie was touched to 
the heart. She looked at 
Tony through her tears. 
There was a great long- 
ing astir within her at 
this moment. Was that 
little house in Deanery 
Street still a possibility ’ 
She did not presume to 
hope so much; but she 
wished. that she could 
have hoped. She pressed 
the letter -which she 
held against her breast; 
she would have loved to 
hold it to her lips, but 
that again she did not 
dare to do. 

“At all events you 
did succeed,” she said; 
“T shall be glad to 
know that. I shall al- 
ways be glad—whatever 
happens now.” 

“But I did not suc- 
ceed,” Tony replied. “TI 
earned the commission, 
ves!—I never held it. 
That letter was given to 
me one Monday by my 
eolonel at  Ain- Sefra. 
You mentioned a song a 
minute ago, do you re- 
member? ... I had lost 
the associations of that 
song. I laughed when 
you mentioned it, and 
you were surprised. I 
Jaughed because when I 
received that letter I[ 
took it away with me, 
and that song, with all 
that it had ever meant, 
came back to my mind. 
I lay beneath the palm- 
trees, and I looked across 
-the water past the is- 
lands and I[ saw _ the 
lights of the yachts in 
Oban Bay. I was on the 
dark lawn again, high 
above the sea, the light- 
ed windows of the house 
were behind me. I heard 

your voice. Oh, I had 
got you altogether back 
that day,” he exclaimed, 
with a cry. “It was as 
though I held your hands 
and looked into your 
eyes. I went back to- 
wards the barracks to 
Drawn by William Hurd Lawrence > write to you, and as I 

went some one brought 


He had his triumph then. . . . Only triumph was'not in his thoughts me news of you to 


wake me out of my 
dreams.” 
Just for a moment Millie wondered who it was who had brought 


the news; but the next words which Tony spoke drove the ques- 


tion from her mind. 


“ A few more weeks and I should have held that commission.. 


I might have left the Legion, leaving behind me many friends and 
an honored name. As it was I had to desert—I deserted that 
night.” 

He spoke quite simply; but, nevertheless, the words fell with a 
shock upon Millie. She uttered a low cry: “Oh, Tony!” stlie 
said.. 

“Yes.” he said, with a nod of the head, “I incurred that dis- 
grace. I shall be ashamed of it all my life. Had I been caught 
it might have meant an ignoble death; in any case, it would have 
meant years of prison—and I.should have deserved those years 
of prison.” 

Millie shut her eyes in horror. Everything else that he had 
told her—his sufferings, his perils—all seemed of little account 
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j. -ide this crowning risk, this crowning act 
ot sacrifice, It was not merely that he 
hod risked a shameful death or a shameful 
‘Millie was well aware that 
his whole nature and character must be in 
rovolt against the act itself, 
inplied disloyalty, untruth, deceit, coward. 
those qualities, indeed, which she 
Loew Tony most to hate, which perhaps she 
had rather despised (him for hating: No 
man would have been more severe in’ the 
punishment of a deserter. than Tony him- 
elf. Yet he had deserted, and upon her 
account. And he sat there telling her of it 


quietly, as though it were the most insignifi-. 
He might -have. 


cant action the world, 
esciiped the consequences—he would cer- 
tainly not have escaped the shame. 

ut Millie’s cup of remorse was not yet 
full. 

“Yet IT cannot see that I could do any- 
thing else. 
was right, I think. 
lv. vet Tam only just in time.” There was a 
long stain of wine upon the table-cloth be- 
neath his eves. There Calton had upset his 
glass upon Tony’s entrance. 

“Yes, it was time that I returned,” he 
continued. “One way or another a burden 
of disgrace had to be borne—if I stayed, just 
as certainly as if I came away: I saw that 
quite clearly. So [ came away.” He fore- 
bore to sav that now the disgrace fell only 
upon his shoulders that she was saved from 


it. But Millie understood, and in her heart: 


she thanked him for his forbearance. “ But 
it was hard on me, I think,” he said. ‘ You 
see, even now I am on French soil, and sub- 
ject to French laws.” 

And Millie, upon that, started up in alarm. 


“What do vou mean?” she asked, breath- | 


lessly. 

“There has been a disturbance here to- 
night, has there not? «Suppose that the 
manager of this restaurant has sent for a 
gendarme!” | 

With a swift movement Millie gathered up 
the medals and held them close in her 
clenched hands. 

“Oh, it does not need those to convict me; 
my name would be enough. Let my name 
sppear and there’s a deserter from the 
Foreign Legion laid by the heels in France. 
All the time we have been talking here I 
have sat expecting that door to open 
behind me.” 

Millie caught up a lace wrap which lay 
upon a sofa. She had the look of a hunted 
creature. She spoke quickly and feverishly, 
in a whisper. 

“Oh, why did not you say this at once? 
Let us go!” 

Tony sat stubbornly in his chair. ) 

“No,” said he, with his eyes fixed upon 
her. “TI_have given you an atééount of how 
I have spent the years during which we 
have been apart. Can you do tlie same?” 

He waited for her answer in suspense. To 
this question all his words had been steadily 
leading; for this reason he had dwelt upon 
his own career. Would she, stung by her 
remorse, lay before him truthfully and 
Without reserve the story of her years? If 
she -did, why, that dim light which shone 
amidst the darkness of his_ perplexities 


_. Inight perhaps shine a little brighter. He 


uttered his question. Millie bowed her head, 
and answered: 

“T will.” 

“Sit down, then, and tell me now.” 

_ “Oh, no,” she exclaimed; “not here! It 
Is not safe. As we go back to Eze I will tell 
you everything.” 

A look of relief came upon. Tony’s face. 
He rose and touched the bell. 

A waiter appeared. 

* I will pay the bill,” he said. 

The waiter brought the bill and Tony dis- 
charged it. | 

* The gentleman—M. Callon,” the waiter 
sail. “ A doctor has been. He has a con- 
cussion... It will be a little time before he is 
able to be moved.” 

“ Indeed?” said Tony, with indifference. 
He walked with his wife out of the little 
ga\ly-lighted room into the big, silent res- 
taurant. A single light faintly illuminated 
It. They crossed it to the door and went up 
the winding drive on to the road. The night 
Was dry and clear and warm. There was 
no oon. They walked in the pure twilight 
of the stars round the gorge towards Eze. 

To be Continued. 
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Illustrated,” the right whereof she claims as proprietor in 
conformity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT PuTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 

By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from July 29, 1904. ay 
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LAUNCHES, SFEAM and SAIL, YACHTS, ROW BOATS, CANOES 
SPEED = PLEASURE—BUSINESS 


Beautiful. “Reliable. Economical, Simpte. ‘Safe 
Our 64-page catalog gives the truth in detail about the best and cheapest 
Boats built. Agencies in principal Cities, Write to-day and address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box 17), MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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With the Japanese “ First ” 
Army in Manchuria 
(Continued from page 1547.) 


their forces had retired from the centre, 
nor that they had been badly worsted in 
the combat of the day, for their losses’ were 
certainly much less than those of the left 
wing and centre divisions, which amounted, 
all told, to about five hundred and fifty, but 
that the left-wing division was turning the 
right flank of the Russians at 5 P.M., near 
Yangtsz’ling, or Yo-shi-rei, and part of the 
centre and right wing-divisions were doing 
the same thing to their left. 

The main body of the centre was march- 
ing in extended order through the fields of 
corn and “-kanling” ten feet high, where 
men grow faint and gasp for air in the 
stifling closeness. The Russians pugnacious- 
lv met the advance with rifle- fire, which 
grew weaker as their forces withdrew in- 
ward from this most forward front, and the 
Russian battery on the low end of the great 
spur ‘still pounded away savagely at two 
Japanese batteries in the corn-fields. 

A Japanese battery took position, unseen 
by ihe enemy, in a field whence they could 
shell the rear of the battery just mentioned, 
and, with half a dozen shells, they had killed 
several gunners, wounded others, and killed 
three big battery horses. } 

The time had come for the Russians to 
retreat. Three guns raced down the steep 
roadway, turned into the main road to Liao- 
Yang, and were away under the hurtling 
shower of bullets from the first skirmish- 
line. The last gun had but three horses 
left, and the spare ones had retired up the 
valley before their fellows were killed. Stick- 
ing to their gun, the artillerists attempted 
-to bring it away with three animals. The 
heavy piece gained momentum on the down- 
grade, and the shell-frenzied horses added 
to its speed, until, in a wild runaway, they 
came to the open turn, failed to make it, 
and gun, gunners, and horses capsized off 
a ten-foot embankment. 

Whether a_pluckier. officer would have 


made an attempt to save the gun is a.mooted 


question; at least he took the breech-block 
away with him. 

The hills in the immediate front belonged 
-now to the Japanese. | 

The fight farther to the left, in the cen- 
tre of the left-wing division, still raged. At 
five o’clock the Russians prepared for a 
counter attack, and sallied out into the corn 
and grain-covered plain. Their repulse was 
sudden and severe. The Japanese might not 
be able to take the hill, but he could lick 
any Russian soldier who dared to fight on 


-. even terms: 


At nine o'clock that night, as darkness 
closed in, the battle was still in progress, 
though the big guns growled more and more 


slowly. and the ripping of the rifles grad-. 


ually died away. 


He Had It 


A CERTAIN man of letters who has been | 


spending the summer in the Catskills re- 
ports having overheard the following ‘con- 


Versation between two rustic fellow guests 


at lis boarding-house table: 

lirst Rustic (cutting pie in. two un- 
equal pieces and giving his. friend ‘the 
smaller piece). “ Thar’s yer pie, Jonas.” 
_ Second Rustic (in an aggrieved. tone). 
“Soy, Elias, if I’d ben a’ dealin’ out that pie 
I'd a’ given you the biggest piece!” 
_rirst Rustic. “Wal, Jonas, what ’yer 
kickin’ about—ain’t I 


Natural Ignorance 


\iiss Marte MANNING, the author of 
Ju ith of the Plains, tells this incident of 


her recent European trip. The novelist was 
seeing Rome for the first time, and in the 
couise of her sightseeing was anxious to in- 
cluve a visit to the tomb of Cesar. Meeting 
a ¢ tizen on the street she inquired, in her 
bes! Italian, the location of the tomb. 

1 1€ man looked greatly embarrassed. 

am desolated, Signorina,”’ he apologized, 
spe king in excellent English. “I do not 
kncv, Casar has been dead so long!” 


ee gg Make the best eocktail. A delightful 

aromatic for all wine,spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonfulinanounve 

of sherry or eweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 

i . i BITTERS important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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REMINGTON 
‘TYPEWRITERS 


are used for instruction purposes in the schools 
of the United States and Canada—3,499 MORE 
THAN ALL OTHER MAKES OF WRITING 
MACHINES COMBINED. 


This condition is created by the 
demand for Remington operators; there- 
fore it clearly reflects THE CHOICE 
OF THE BUSINESS WORLD. 
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REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
327, Broadway, New York | 


- SUGGESTIONS AS TO THEIR 
MANUFACTURE AND USB 


| Revised Edition 
By H. P. WELLS 
18 Different Cruises Author of “ The American Salmon-Fisherman” 
and Special Services _ | This is a new edition of a book which is already 
. 7 _| a standard on-the subject of fishing with a rod. 
| Mr. Wells is an experienced fisherman, and he 
has added materially to this volume. The book 
January 30, 1906. Cost goes into all necessary details, with drawings 


3. 8 VicTORIA LUISE and diagrams of the manufacture and use of rods 


. PRINZESSIN 

THE WEST INDIES, al 

and fly-tackle and the making of flies. The book 
April. Cost $125 upward. @~-~-:sO|’ is the best authority on this subject in existence. 


Ss. M 
Mustrated with Diagrams 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net (postage extra) 


Purp Fly-Rods Fly-Tackle 


DEUTSCHLAND 
5 FAST TRIPS TO ITALY from New York, Janu- 
ary 7 and February 7. ae 


. MOLTKE 
6 DAYS’ ORIENTAL CRUISE, from New York, 
$300 upward. : 


Atlantic ser vice. 


Arias Line SER VICE ry Saturday. HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


ICA, ETC. 
This Manufactured by 
Publication is J. M. 
Printed With HUBER 
Branch Offices: 
BOSTON 275 WATER ST. 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON 8T. LOUIS 
Agencies -in All Principa; Cities 


r ic 
PISO'’S CURE FOR ww 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. uw 
‘astes Good. Use 


23 Days’ Cruise, $125 per Adult 
Send for Ilustrated Booklets before deciding Winter plans. 

Best Cough Syrup. ‘I oO 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


“ CONSUMPTION 
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> 


“On Every Tongue.” | 


For gentlemen who appreciate quality; for the weak who need to be strengthened; for the 
careful physician who requires purity; for everybody who knows a good thing. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 
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AT BAY. 
(From Punch.) 


WAITING 


BALL-POINTED PENS 
Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any paper: 
never scratch or spurt. 


Madein England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- POINTED pens 
are more durable, aud are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Buy an assorted sample box for 25 Cts., and choose a pen to suit your 
hand. Having found one, stick to it! 


POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William Street, New York, 


or any Stationery Store. 


HAVE YOU READ A 
THE PROUD PRINCE 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 
Author of “‘If | Were King” 
A novel daring in its plot and daring in its situations. A dramatization of this book, now 
being produced by Mr. E. H. Sothern, has aroused the talk of the entire country. 
Every one is sure to discuss it—every one must read it. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


AMERICAS FINEST WHISKEY = 
to 


CINCINNATI, O. 
JOSEPH. MO. LOVISVILLE. KY. 


See our Worlds Fair Exhibit. Agricultural Bldg. BlOck-70. 


A Sterling Staple 


Things of sterling quality, standard 
value, the first sought and bought 
are staples. 
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Hunter 
Baltimore 


Rye 


par-excellence, is 
the staple whiskey 
of America. With 
universal popu- 
larity at all the 
most popular 
places there is 
one remark only 


BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 


WM. LANAHAN @ SON. “Hunter 


BALTIMORE. 


fe of Course” 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Breaking into Society 


By GEORGE ADE 


Author of 


“* Forty Modern Fables,” “ The Girl Proposition,” etc. 


A collection of crisp, new ‘‘ fables ” 
in Mr. Ade’s inimitable style, which 
has made his former work so pop- 
ular. Mr. Ade’s humor is inex- 
haustible, and every page sparkles 
with his picturesque dialect and ~ 
up-to-date metaphors. 


Mlustrated Cloth, $1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 


Flowers of Field 
Hill, and Swamp 


By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 


Author of “ Recreations in Botany.” 


The volume is the outcome of the author's 
idea that a grouping of plants upon the natural 
basis of environment, including soil, shade, 
moisture, etc., is possible. She describes all 
of the wild flowers commonly met with in the 
Atlantic States in so careful and thorough a 
manner that the-amateur botanist will find no 
difficulty in readily placing them in their 
proper groups and families. The illustrations, 
about one hundred and fifty in number, have 
been drawn from ‘the living plants, and will 
prove to be an invaluable guide in determin- 
ing the several varieties. 


Mustrated by Benjamin Lander 
$1.75 
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Six Bound 
With Illustrations by E. W. Kemble, Peter Newell, | 
B. West Clinedinst, and F. G. Brown 


Of all the books of the great humorist these are the ones that have made his name a household 
word wherever the English language is spoken. | 


Their un ia J — Worth Keading Cwire 


This is the first time that these volumes have been put within the reach of any but the rich, and 
— in a uniform low-priced set. 


OUR OFFE _We will send you the entire set of six volumes, charges prepaid, on 

, receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, 
_ send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $1.00 
every month for 11 months. In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt 
of your request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber for one year, without additional 
cost to you, for either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S BAZAR, 
or THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. In writing, state which periodical you want. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Nem York City 
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